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Week Ending Friday, October 2, 1987 


Federal Bureau of Investigation 





Statement by the President on the Senate 
Confirmation of William Steele Sessions To 
Be Director. September 25, 1987 





I am pleased that the Senate today unani- 
mously confirmed my nomination of Judge 
William Steele Sessions to be the new Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. We can be sure that he will continue 
to distinguish himself as he has since 1974 
on the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Texas, where he served 
as Chief Judge for the last 7 years. His back- 
ground on this court as well as his prior 
experiences as U.S. Attorney and Chief of 
the Government Operations Section of the 
Criminal Division in the Department of Jus- 
tice have prepared him well to carry on the 
Bureau’s great tradition of “Fidelity, Brav- 
ery, Integrity.” 

In this bicentennial year of our Constitu- 
tion all Americans can be proud to have a 
man of Judge Sessions’ character and integ- 
rity leading the FBI in the fight against 
crime, all the while bearing witness to the 
Nation’s unswerving commitment to due 
process of law. Judge Sessions embodies the 
ideal that the enforcement of our laws must 
be very tough, but very fair. Under the di- 
rection of Judge Sessions, the FBI will carry 
on its crucial responsibility to safeguard our 
persons, our property, and our constitution- 
al rights. 


Note: The statement was not received by the 
Office of the Federal Register in time for 
inclusion in last week’s issue. 


Federal Debt Limit and Deficit 
Reduction Bill 





Radio Address to the Nation. 
September 26, 1987 





My fellow Americans: 
There’s good news. The Federal deficit 


for this year is expected to drop by some 30 
percent compared to last year. That could 
be a whopping $65 billion reduction, and it 
happened without a tax increase. 


There’s also some disappointing news. 
The Congress, once again, has passed a bill 
that puts me in the position of accepting 
legislation with which I fundamentally dis- 
agree. 


The bill would continue the authority of 
the United States Government to borrow 
funds which we must do to avoid the de- 
fault on our obligations. This legislation also 
includes a so-called “fix” of the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings deficit reduction law, but 
it really is an attempt to force me eventual- 
ly either to sign a tax bill or to accept mas- 
sive cuts in national defense, or both. 


I would have no problem with signing an 
extension of the debt limit. But the choice 
is for the United States to default on its 
debts for the first time in our 200-year his- 
tory, or to accept a bill that has been clut- 
tered up. This is yet another example of 
Congress trying to force my hand, and it’s 
one more reason why the President needs 
the line-item veto to separate the good 
from the bad. 


Unfortunately, Congress consistently 
brings the Government to the edge of de- 
fault before facing its responsibility. This 
brinkmanship threatens the holders of Gov- 
ernment bonds and those who rely on 
Social Security and veterans benefits. Inter- 
est rates would skyrocket. Instability would 
occur in financial markets, and the Federal 
deficit would soar. The United States has a 
special responsibility to itself and the world 
to meet its obligations. It means we have a 
well-earned reputation for reliability and 
credibility—two things that set us apart 
from much of the world. 


Some in Congress will claim that if I 
reject this bill with its Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings fix, then I’m against deficit reduction. 
But, of course, nothing is farther from the 
truth. Since 1980 when you first elected me 
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to this office, I have led efforts to control 
Congress’ appetite to spend in deficit. Over 
a 5-year period, while revenues went up 28 
percent, congressional spending went up 46 
percent. From 1982 to 1987, for every 
dollar Congress cut from our national de- 
fense, they added $2 for domestic spending. 
Now, that’s not fiscal restraint. Two years 
ago, Congress took a first step to curb 
spending with Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
and I agreed. Its purpose was to get on a 
track to lower deficits and eventually a bal- 
anced budget. Well, the ink was not even 
dry before Congress walked away from its 
own plan. Instead of facing the tough 
choices to reduce Federal spending, Con- 
gress attempted to shift the burden to our 
national security and to you, the American 
taxpayers, in the form of new taxes. 


For those who say further responsible 
spending reductions are not possible, they 
are wrong. For those who say the only 
choice is undermining our national security 
at a time when the United States is close to 
an agreement with the Soviet Union on re- 
ducing nuclear weapons, they are wrong. 
For those who say more taxes will solve our 
deficit problem, they are wrong. 


Every time Congress increases taxes, the 
deficit does not decrease, spending in- 
creases. It’s time for a clear and consistent 
policy to reduce the Federal budget deficit. 
In the weeks ahead, Congress will have the 
opportunity to meet this commitment. So 
today, let’s get some things clear. I will not 
hesitate to use my veto to hold down excess 
spending, and I will spell out the impact 
that defense cuts will have on our long- 
term security interests. You don’t need 
more taxes to balance the budget. Congress 
needs the discipline to stop spending more, 
and that can be done with the passage of a 
constitutional amendment to balance the 
budget. Congress needs to reform its 
budget process, at least by breaking up 
those massive, catch-all spending bills into 
individual parts. That way, each part can 
stand on its own. And to meet the new 
deficit target in Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, 
if Congress insists on lowering defense 
spending, then I will certainly insist on low- 
ering domestic spending as well. 


This decision is not easy. I have no choice 
but to sign this bill to guarantee the United 
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States Government’s credit. But I also will 
not permit Congress to dismantle our na- 
tional defense, to jeopardize arms reduc- 
tion, or to increase your taxes. I am deter- 
mined that will not happen. 

Until next week, thank you, and God 
bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from the Oval Office at the White House. 


Vladimir Feltsman 





Remarks at a White House Reception. 
September 27, 1987 





Well, Vladimir Feltsman, one critic has 
called you, “extraordinary, brilliant,” while 
another has written, “He must be counted 
among the great musicians of the world.” 
Well, after listening to your performance 
this evening—well, if anything, those critics 
were guilty of understatement. 

But on this the occasion of your first con- 
cert in the United States, I know that ev- 
eryone here wants to join Nancy and me in 
extending the warmest congratulations. I 
called this your first concert in the United 
States, but that isn’t quite accurate. Your 
first concert took place 5 years ago at Lin- 
coln Center. As a spotlight shone upon an 
empty stage, an audience listened to re- 
cordings of your music, because you had not 
been permitted to leave your own country 
for that performance. 

Your request for immigration led to artis- 
tic exile in your homeland. Long and diffi- 
cult years followed. And of these long years 
you’ve said, and I quote, “I worked very 
hard. I studied a lot of music I had never 
played before, like ‘Maple Street Rag’— 
[laughter|—and God knows I had the time 
for it. I had nerves and fits of depression, 
but the experience taught me a lot. I now 
understand life and the nature of people 
and the values of real friendship, which 
means, also, that I understand music better. 
In all honesty I can say that I’m playing 
better now than 8 years ago.” 

Well, Vladimir Feltsman, that you mani- 
fest no bitterness, that you speak instead of 
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the good you found in the midst of your 
suffering, this proves that you’re not only a 
great musician, this proves that you are a 
hero of the human spirit. 

And, Vladimir, with all our hearts, we 
welcome you and Anna and Daniel to the 
United States and to freedom. 

And God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:57 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
closing remarks, he referred to Mr. Felts- 
man’s wife, Anna, and son, Daniel. 


International Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by 
Svenska Dagbladet of Sweden. 
September 22, 1987 





The President’s Political Philosophy 


Q. Would you tell us some key tenets of 
your political philosophy so that the Swedes 
can compare it with the philosophy of their 
own Premier, Ingvar Carlsson? 

The President. 1 was elected, and reelect- 
ed, on a platform that pledged to decentral- 
ize Federal programs, reduce the size and 
spending of the Federal Government, 
strengthen the national defense, restore 
economic prosperity through private enter- 
prise, and foster individual initiative. 

As you know, I believe that individual 
initiative is the key to a vibrant, strong, and 
healthy nation. People who decide for 
themselves what risks to take and how hard 
to push for what level of personal fulfill- 
ment are the people who contribute the 
most to society. I strongly believe the best 
way to encourage economic growth is 
through private enterprise. 

The United States has many very good 
programs to provide help to those who 
really need it and to do those things that 
are more effectively done by governments 
than by individuals. I believe there should 
be as direct a connection as possible be- 
tween the government and the people. As 
you know, I have taken my message many 
times directly to the American people. I 
believe strongly in as much local communi- 


ty control as possible of those necessary pro- 
grams—the closer the administration of the 
programs is to the people who receive the 
help, the more effective those programs 
will be. 


Soviet Union-U.S. Relations 


Q. The distrust between the United 
States and the Soviet Union was apparently 
greater during your first term as President 
than during the second. A long time has 
passed since you used phrases such as “evil 
empire” about the Soviets. Why is the dis- 
trust on your part less today? 

The President. 1 think that we are still a 
long way from the point where either the 
United States or the Soviet Union will be 
prepared to rely on simple trust in dealing 
with each other. We have fundamentally 
different political and social values. You 
cannot compare the totalitarian nature of 
the Soviet system, which lacks basic demo- 
cratic and personal freedoms, with the open 
societies of the United States or Sweden, 
which are based on the rule of law and the 
rights of the individual. Clearly, we and the 
Soviets must manage our differences in a 
common effort to avoid the danger of con- 
flict in this nuclear age. But that does not 
mean we should abandon our efforts to pro- 
mote democratic values wherever possi- 
ble—quite the opposite. 

Q. The prospect of nuclear disarmament 
gives the European public an enhanced 
sense of psychological security. But our real 
security, in terms of coping with the legacy 
of historical hostilities—imbalance of con- 
ventional armed forces, territorial claims, 
ethnic loyalties, trading restrictions, etc.—is 
hardly affected by a mutual and balanced 
scaling-down of nuclear capabilities. What 
advice do you have to Europeans to turn 
the psychological security of denucleariza- 
tion into a real security of removed sources 
of conflicts? 


The President. The real source of East- 
West tension is the fundamental difference 
between societies that are based on free- 
dom and those that are not. Weapons, even 
nuclear weapons, are a result of this differ- 
ence, not the cause of it. 

I have often spoken of our ultimate goal 
of ridding the world of nuclear weapons. 
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But we must not delude ourselves; to 
achieve this goal will be a long and slow 
process. For the foreseeable future, all of us 
will continue to depend on nuclear deter- 
rence to preserve both peace and freedom. 
Thus, even if we are able to reach a verifia- 
ble INF agreement to eliminate a whole 
category of nuclear weapons, it is very mis- 
leading to talk about denuclearization. The 
United States will maintain its nuclear com- 
mitment to NATO. 

Meanwhile, we must deal with the prob- 
lems created by the Warsaw Pact’s advan- 
tage in conventional weapons. We must also 
look for ways to open up human contacts to 
break down ignorance and distrust. We 
must continue to encourage the East to 
permit the basic freedoms and individual 
liberties that we take for granted in our 
own societies. 


Soviet Union-U.S. Summit 


Q. What are the remaining obstacles, if 
any, for your next summit meeting with Mr. 
Gorbachev? 

The President. | would very much like for 
the General Secretary to see this country. 


At Geneva I invited Mr. Gorbachev to visit 
the United States. But naturally we believe 
that meetings on the highest level must be 
well prepared and justified in terms of sub- 
stance. 

I am pleased to note that an agreement 
in principle was reached to conclude an 
INF treaty during Soviet Foreign Minister 
Shevardnadze’s visit to Washington last 
week. Secretary Shultz will meet Mr. She- 
vardnadze again in Moscow next month to 
continue the efforts and to work out the 
details of a summit later this fall. 


Central American Peace Process 


Q. What role will the United States play 
in the peace process in Central America? 

The President. The United States has 
been involved in the regional negotiating 
process in Central America for several 
years. We have important security interests 
in Central America that will be well served 
by a resolution of the conflict in Central 
America that brings genuine democracy, 
peace, and stability to the region. The test 
of any agreement lies in its implementation, 
and we will watch closely to see whether 
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the provisions of the agreement are carried 
out in letter and spirit. 

Nicaraguan acceptance of full democra- 
cy—including political pluralism; freedom 
of the press, religion, and assembly—is an 
essential element of the peace plan adopted 
by the five Central American Presidents. I 
believe that all democratic States need to 
do everything they can to encourage this 
development. In particular, they need to 
press the Sandinistas to fulfill the commit- 
ments they have made under the Guatema- 
la agreement to open the Nicaraguan 
system. We want to see the Central Ameri- 
can nations tackle their serious economic 
and social problems free from outside inter- 
ference, and this means the withdrawal of 
the large number of Soviet and Cuban ad- 
visers in Nicaragua. 

Without democracy in Nicaragua, it will 
be difficult to bring peace and security to 
Central America. Internal democracy is the 
only effective means of assuring that the 
Sandinistas abide by their commitments. As 
it now stands, the agreement contains suffi- 
cient ambiguities that the Sandinistas might 
use it to eliminate the resistance without 
bringing democracy to Nicaragua. The pres- 
sure of the resistance is what moved the 
peace effort forward to begin with. With- 
drawal of this pressure would remove all 
incentives for the Sandinistas to negotiate 
in good faith and could leave the Sandinis- 
tas virtually free to violate whatever they 
agree to. The United States is committed to 
helping the peace process move forward, 
and we will be watching very carefully to 
see that it is implemented fully and com- 
prehensively. 


Common Concerns Among Nations 


Q. Do you accept the idea that small 
countries have a common cause in the 
world today and should give voice to it? 

The President. Your question implies that 
there is somehow a difference between the 
cause or causes small countries should stand 
for—or that simply because they are small 
countries—in the ones they are compelled 
to stand for—and those that large countries 
support. I’m not at all sure I accept that 
premise. 

Fundamentally all countries, large or 
small, should have common cause in the 
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world today to live in peace and to prosper. 
Domestically, people have a right to a 
system based on a government of choice. 
Internationally, we have a right to an envi- 
ronment which allows people to live free 
from the constant fear that their national 
sovereignty will be encroached upon 
through the aggressive actions of others. 
The small countries certainly do have a 
common interest in the preservation of 
peace, and believe me, the big countries 
share the same interest. 

Insofar as one considers the idea of 
common cause from the perspective of 
those broad principles, I think all countries 
share a common cause, and of course they 
should give voice to it. The United States, 
too, though not a small country, speaks out 
often and with great intensity on many 
causes. 

The term “small countries” is a very gen- 
eral one encompassing many different indi- 
vidual situations, so I’m not sure that even 
in moving the discussions from very broad 
principles to more immediate, pragmatic 
concerns one can really talk about a 
common concern of small countries per se. 


Northern European Nuclear-Free Zone 


Q. Do you think that a nuclear-free zone 
in northern Europe would add to or sub- 
tract from Scandinavian security? 

The President. 1 do not think that a 
northern European nuclear-free zone would 
increase security in Scandinavia. The best 
way to maintain security in Scandinavia, 
and in all of Europe, is for NATO to remain 
strong in order to be able to deter any 
threat of conflict initiated by the Warsaw 
Pact. NATO is a defensive alliance of free 
and sovereign nations; all of its members 
contribute according to their abilities. Inter- 
national agreements that would appear to 
create two categories of NATO members 
would weaken the alliance and thereby in- 
crease instability and undercut deterrence. 


Public Opinion Polls 


Q. It has been generally noticed that the 
influence of your arguments with Congress 
is higher when your rating in the polls is 
higher. The very same or an equally good 
White House argument seems to carry less 
weight when your rating goes down. Do 
you have any comments on the conditions 


of a President’s effectiveness set by the 
opinion polls? 

The President. The United States system 
of government is very responsive to the 
opinions of the American people. I think 
this is the bedrock foundation of its strength 
as a system. Public opinion polls, while 
often not on the top of a politician’s list of 
favorite things, do reflect the mood and 
feelings of the American people—granted 
sometimes more, and sometimes less, accu- 
rately. 

Again, one of the key features and great- 
est strengths of our system—and one par- 
ticularly worth noting now at the 200th an- 
niversary of our Constitution, the document 
which provides for the system itself—is the 
checks and balances between the different 
branches of the Government. While I may 
not always like a particular point of opposi- 
tion, I don’t think it’s too surprising that 
some segments of Congress respond very 
quickly to the opinion polls and perhaps 
feel they can push harder at some times 
than others. 

I don’t think, however, that a President's 
decisions regarding central issues of peace, 
security, and the economic health of this 
nation are really determined by the shifts, 
up and down, in the opinion polls. That’s 
something every modern President just has 
to live with, and you go on and put through 
the programs you know are the right ones. 


Note: As printed above, the questions and 
answers follow the White House press re- 
lease, which was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on September 28. 


International Issues 





Responses to Questions Submitted by 
Tidningarnas Telegrambyra of Sweden. 
September 28, 1987 





Visit of Prime Minister Carlsson of 
Sweden 


Q. Why is it important to the United 
States to receive the Swedish Prime Minis- 
ter as a visitor? Will this visit produce any 
tangible results? 
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The President. In view of the friendly re- 
lations between the United States and 
Sweden, it is only natural that there should 
be meetings at the highest level from time 
to time. The meeting is symbolic of the 
basic friendship that underlies the relations 
between our two countries, and it is also of 
practical value. It is useful to examine our 
bilateral relationship and to share views on 
a range of global issues where both the 
United States and Sweden take an active 
interest. We need to continue to work even 
more closely together in a common effort to 
promote our shared democratic goals and 
objectives throughout the world. 


Swedish Criticism of U.S. Policies 


Q. Sweden has criticized the United 
States sharply over disarmament issues, 
Vietnam, Central America, and South 
Africa. Could you explain what effect, if 
any, this kind of criticism has on American 
decisions? 


The President. No one expects that two 
independent countries are always going to 
see eye-to-eye on every issue. Responsible, 
constructive criticism is accepted as such. 
The United States has global responsibilities 
and often sees issues from a different per- 
spective than does a neutral country like 
Sweden. The point is that we should be 
able to express our differences clearly but 
also see if there are ways that we could 
work together to bring about a solution of 
the issue. For instance, I understand that 
Sweden does not agree with American sup- 
port of the democratic resistance in Nicara- 
gua, but we both share the goal of bringing 
about a true and full democratic system. 


Q. Do you expect Sweden to be less vocal 
in its criticism of the United States after the 
visit of the Prime Minister? 


The President. No country likes to hear 
itself criticized, but I cannot think of any 
country that has not been criticized. Ameri- 
cans do not expect that Sweden will in the 
future agree with every American policy or 
action. But I think that when two friendly 
countries disagree it is only natural that 
they first discuss their differences privately. 
They are then, of course, free to express 
themselves publicly if they choose. 
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Soviet Military Threat to Sweden 


Q. Do you think there is a Soviet military 
threat against Sweden? If so, what is your 
opinion of the Swedish countermeasures? 

The President. 1 believe that the Soviet 
Union has not abandoned its stated objec- 
tive of promoting its Communist ideology 
throughout the world. I also think that the 
Soviets have built up a massive military 
force that far exceeds their requirements 
for simple defense. Continuing Soviet ag- 
gression in Afghanistan cannot be forgotten. 
Sweden itself is the best judge of whether 
or not there is a Soviet military threat to- 
wards it. I am aware that Sweden has long 
had a policy of armed neutrality and that 
you have built up a strong military force. 
However, Sweden itself must judge wheth- 
er its forces are adequate to the task it 
faces. 


Swedish Neutrality 


Q. What is your view of Sweden’s policy 
of neutralityP Do you fear a slide toward 
“Finlandization” in Sweden? 

The President. 1 do not like the term 
“Finlandization,” and I do not think the 
Finns do either. The United States under- 
stands and respects Sweden’s policy of 
armed neutrality. I know that this is a 
policy that is supported by a very large ma- 
jority of the Swedish people. But I trust that 
Swedes are not neutral when it comes to 
promoting the values they cherish, values 
such as democracy, individual freedom, and 
respect for the rule of law. I believe that 
Sweden can and should do what it can to 
promote these fundamental beliefs and 
values. This is an area where the independ- 
ent policies of the United States and 
Sweden overlap, and I hope that we can 
work together wherever possible. 


General Secretary Gorbachev 


Q. What is your opinion of Gorbachev, 
both as a person and as a reformer? 

The President. General Secretary Gorba- 
chev is an impressive Soviet leader with 
whom I have personally always gotten 
along well. As for the reform policies pur- 
sued by him and his government, I can only 
hope that they succeed in bringing greater 
openness, respect for human rights, and 
eventually genuine democracy to Soviet so- 
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ciety. This would benefit not only Soviet 
citizens but also U.S.-Soviet relations and 
the cause of peace. I have mentioned in 
some of my recent speeches steps which 
the Soviet Government could take to show 
that the new thinking in the Kremlin is 
supported by action as well as words. These 
steps include dismantling the Berlin Wall, 
renouncing the Brezhnev doctrine, or— 
most urgently—ordering a prompt and un- 
conditional withdrawal of Soviet troops 
from Afghanistan. All of these steps are, un- 
fortunately, long overdue and would be a 
credit to any Soviet leader who takes them. 


U.S. Security Interests 


Q. If Gorbachev is successful in his efforts 
to make the Soviet Union more efficient 
and if you achieve a disarmanent agree- 
ment, might this not make the Soviet Union 
much stronger politically and economically? 
Is it really in the United States interest to 
contribute to that? 

The President. It is in the United States 
interest to do whatever it can to deter war 
and promote a more peaceful and demo- 
cratic world. Properly negotiated and fully 
verifiable arms reduction agreements can 
be an important means of strengthening se- 
curity, but of course, it is equally important 
to ensure that our defensive forces remain 
fully capable of deterring any danger of 
conflict. 


Arms Reduction Agreements 


Q. How close are you to a disarmament 
agreement with the Soviet Union on INF 
and START? After solving the Pershing 1A 
issue, are there any remaining obstacles? 

The President. We have agreed in princi- 
ple now on concluding a treaty eliminating 
an entire class of U.S. and Soviet intermedi- 
ate-range nuclear missiles, and I hope that 
we will be able to accomplish this soon. Of 
course, verification remains an _ essential 
issue on which important details still have 
to be worked out. We also agreed to seek 
progress on a START treaty that would cut 
in half the number of strategic arms held by 
the United States and the Soviet Union. Un- 
fortunately, the Soviets have not been will- 
ing to permit those negotiations to progress 
as far as I would like and are continuing to 
link progress to their efforts to cripple the 
United States SDI program, even though 


the Soviets themselves continue to conduct 
extensive strategic defense programs of 
their own. 


Note: As printed above, the questions and 
answers follow the White House press re- 
lease, which was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on September 29. 


International Monetary Fund and 
World Bank 





Remarks at the Annual Meeting of the 
Boards of Governors. September 29, 1987 





Well, I appreciate this opportunity to 
speak with you today, and I thank you for 
that greeting. And I still remember when 
we first met together, not that long after 
my arrival in Washington. And then we 
talked about a revolution in economic 
thinking, a revolution whose ideas have 
proven themselves in the years since. And 
while progress has been made, formidable 
challenges remain. It’s fitting then, on this 
occasion, that we make an assessment and 
discuss our vision of the world’s economic 
potential, as mankind, quite literally, moves 
toward a new millennium. 

Making an assessment and setting goals 
are, of course, nothing more than good 
management. And if there’s anything that 
the working people, whose taxes contribute 
to the support of our institutions, have a 
right to insist upon, it is just that: good 
management. The world looks to us for 
leadership, to set a standard of honesty and 
responsibility and rational decisionmaking. 
I'd like to take this opportunity to thank 
each of you for the exemplary work that 
you’ve been doing and to express my deep 
appreciation to Barber Conable and Michel 
Camdessus! for their outstanding service. 

You know, when I mention good manage- 
ment, that doesn’t mean that everything 
always goes as expected. There is a story 
about a man who was invited to the open- 


1 President of the World Bank and Man- 
aging Director of the International Mone- 
tary Fund, respectively. 
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ing of a new branch office of a business 
owned by his friend. And the man ordered 
some flowers sent over for the occasion but 
was shocked when he arrived to see that 
the inscription on the floral bouquet read, 
“Rest in Peace.” [Laughter] Well, on the 
way home, he stopped at the florist to com- 
plain. And the florist simply said, “Well, you 
know, don’t get upset. Just look at it this 
way: Today someone in this city was buried 
beneath a floral bouquet with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘Good Luck in Your New Location.’ ” 
[Laughter] 

But when I first addressed these institu- 
tions 6 years ago, the United States was 
suffering from economic decisions that can 
only be described as bad management. In- 
flation, stagnation, and 21-percent interest 
rates were the order of the day. 

Good management must be built on 
sound principle. And before our economic 
revolution, the decisionmakers increasingly 
put their faith in solutions that, no matter 
how well-intended, did not work. Instead of 
encouraging enterprise and production, the 
emphasis was on bureaucratic planning and 
redistribution. Instead of demanding meas- 
urable results and strict accounting from 
public spending, the Federal spigot was 
turned on. Resources were drained from 
productive, job-creating enterprise in the 
private sector and siphoned to questionable, 
ineffective, and often counterproductive 
government programs. Decentralized deci- 
sionmaking in the private sector and in 
local and State government was supplanted 
by Federal planning, as new power and re- 
sources were centralized in the Federal bu- 
reaucracy. 

But as we found out to our detriment, 
good management should never be mistak- 
en with the expansion of government con- 
trol and power over an economy. Good 
management, if it means anything, must 
bring a country closer to reaching its full 
potential and must improve the well-being 
of its people. 

Now, that’s obviously not what was hap- 
pening in the United States in the late 
1970's. Policies then in place led to declin- 
ing productivity, a drop in the gross nation- 
al product, lower real take-home pay, and a 
dramatic rise in poverty. In 1980 the Amer- 
ican people called for fundamental change, 
reform that would put this country solidly 
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back on the road to growth, expansion, and 
long-term stability. 

Our goal was to increase economic activi- 
ty from the bottom up. And again, good 
management doesn’t mean amassing con- 
trol and authority; it means finding ways of 
achieving one’s objectives. In dealing with a 
national economy, it means opening oppor- 
tunity for the people and giving them the 
incentive to work more efficiently and to 
invest in economy-building projects and 
job-creating businesses; it means making 
certain that excessive regulation doesn’t 
strangle enterprise; it means leaving 
enough resources in the private sector to 
serve the needs of investment; it means 
competition, even from foreign companies; 
and more than anything else, it means ex- 
panding freedom and opportunity for indi- 
viduals instead of increasing the power of 
the state. 

You know, it’s said that an economist is 
the only professional who sees something 
working in practice and then seriously won- 
ders if it works in theory. [Laughter] I can 
say things like that, because my degree was 
in economics. [Laughter] Whether one 
agrees with the theory, the results have 
been undeniable. The people of the United 
States have now enjoyed 57 straight months 
of growth, which will shortly be the longest 
peacetime expansion in our postwar era. In- 
flation, which was public enemy number 
one in 1980, has been cut by nearly two- 
thirds. Unemployment is down, and em- 
ployment in our country is at the highest 
level in our history. Interest rates are down. 
Productivity is up. Real family income is up. 
And we’ve at last reversed the rise in pov- 
erty that began in 1979. 

Credit for these accomplishments belongs 
to the American people themselves, be- 
cause as is often the case, the best thing 
government can do is get out of the way. 
And that’s just what we’ve tried to do. 

Our expanding economy has not only im- 
proved the well-being of our own citizens 
but has served as an engine for progress 
throughout the world. The expansion of 
trade and international commerce during 
the last 6 years has helped keep our prices 
low and industry and manufacturing com- 
petitive and our economy growing. At the 
same time, expanding trade with the 
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United States has helped many countries 
weather an economic storm. Earnings from 
exports to the United States, in some cases, 
made all the difference. The central themes 
of our relations, especially with developing 
countries, have been, and should continue 
to be, trade rather than aid, mutual benefit 
rather than charity, a handup rather than a 
handout. 

There is, of course, the trade deficit, 
something of justifiable concern both in this 
country and abroad. Corrections are neces- 
sary, and there are strong signs that correc- 
tions are underway. It is vital, however, that 
policymakers not be stampeded into self- 
destructive action. There has been a chorus 
of American politicians playing to the fears 
of working people, singing the song of pro- 
tectionism and charging that, as a result of 
the trade deficit, jobs will go overseas, un- 
employment will rise, and the United States 
will be deindustrialized. 

It sounds good as part of a political cam- 
paign speech, but as an old Virginia lawyer 
once told his hometown jury, “tain’t so.” 
Unemployment has declined in the United 
States by 40 percent since late 1982, even 
as our trade deficit has grown. In Japan and 
Germany, countries with large trade sur- 
pluses, unemployment has gone up. And a 
long-term analysis shows us holding our 
own in manufacturing jobs. Importantly, 
from the end of 1982 to the present, during 
a time of large trade deficits, manufacturing 
jobs in the United States grew by more 
than a million. Furthermore, real wages in 
manufacturing, which declined by 7 per- 
cent from 1977 to 1981, increased by 2% 
percent from 1981 to 1986. 

The trade deficit is symptomatic of struc- 
tural problems that we as managers need to 
address. Self-destructive protectionism, 
however, is definitely not the answer. I 
pledge to you that any protectionist legisla- 
tion reaching my desk is going to be re- 
turned to the Congress with “Veto” on the 
cover. 

Part of the answer lies here at home. As I 
noted at the economic summit in Venice 
last June, it’s imperative that the United 
States consistently reduce its Federal deficit 
spending, and today I will sign a bill that 
reinstates our deficit reduction targets as 
part of an extension of the borrowing au- 


thority of the United States Government.? 
Now, this was not an easy decision. On one 
hand was the responsibility to preserve our 
200-year history of meeting our obligations 
and maintaining credibility and reliability 
to our own citizens and to the world. On 
the other hand was the political debate 
being waged between those who favor 
either raising taxes or cutting defense—or 
both—and those of us committed to further 
reductions in domestic spending, reductions 
that will bring down the deficit and keep 
our economy strong. 

As I said, it was a tough decision. It 
should be seen as a signal that America is 
not backing down from its responsibilities. 
But having made this decision, I call on the 
surplus countries to do the same: to find the 
political gumption to stimulate their econo- 
mies without reigniting the fires of infla- 
tion. It must be recognized that the health 
of the world economy does not hinge solely 
on U.S. budget policy. As U.S. budget and 
trade deficits decline, other countries must 
pick up the slack, particularly on imports 
from developing countries. Our focus—and 
this means all of us—must be on achieving 
balanced growth and more open economies. 
Secretary Baker and finance ministers from 
other major countries have been working 
hard to devise ways to achieve these dual 
goals. This is a true test of our ability to 
manage the international economy. 

Certainly we cannot succeed without an 
open and fair world trading system. As the 
pace of change picks up, it is essential that — 
the guidelines for trade, the rules of the 
road for international commerce, be kept 
up to date and that reoccurring areas of 
friction be dealt with. 

And that’s why our government is totally 
committed to the success of the Uruguay 
round of trade negotiations.» GATT has 
played a major role in expanding world 
trade and economic growth in these last 
four decades. Now it must address new 
areas, as technology and changing circum- 
stances vastly increase the potential and 


2 Public Law 100-119. 

3 One in a series of General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) meetings, 
which was held in Bella Unidn, Uruguay, 
in September 1986. 
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scope of economic dealings between the 
peoples of the world. Services, investment, 
and intellectual property protection, for- 
merly of only domestic concern, are now 
economic activities that are part of the 
arena of world commerce and must be in- 
cluded in any overall trade agreement. 

The management decisions are ours to 
make. This is a time of tremendous oppor- 
tunity to set in place a world trading struc- 
ture that will carry mankind to new levels 
of enterprise, opportunity, and well-being. 
A good place to start achieving that lauda- 
ble goal is with the substantive proposals 
the United States has set forth concerning 
agriculture. 

For too long, our farm policies have man- 
aged us instead of us managing them. 
Unless decisive and common action is 
taken, this growing burden could well over- 
whelm us. In the major Western economies, 
farm subsidies alone have jumped from $10 
to $15 billion in 1970 to $100 billion in 
1986, and that is just the direct costs. Bil- 
lions of dollars are being spent by govern- 
ments for capital investment in agriculture 
that would be totally unnecessary with an 
open trading system. Consumers in nations 
that limit agricultural imports are forced to 
pay higher prices, using family resources 
that could be put to much better use. 

The unnecessary costs, market distortions, 
and the inefficiencies of current agriculture 
policy are part of the political and econom- 
ic landscape throughout much of the West- 
ern World. And for this very reason—the 
commonality of the problem—we believe a 
broad-based, cooperative, international solu- 
tion is the only answer. 

We're asking the people of the world to 
consider not piecemeal reform but revolun- 
tionary change in the production and distri- 
bution of food and fiber. We propose a total 
phaseout over the next 10 years of farm 
export subsidies, quotas, nontariff barriers, 
and all distortions of agricultural markets. 
In doing so, world food costs will be cut, 
government budgets spared, wasteful prac- 
tices eliminated, and economic growth 
boosted on a broad international scale. We 
envision by the end of the century an open 
and free trading system in agricultural 
products throughout the vast expanses of 
the world. People of every land, communi- 
cating, cooperating and competing with 
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each other, buying and selling, producing 
and distributing, finding more efficient 
ways of meeting the universal challenge of 
keeping food on the table. 

And what we accomplish in agriculture 
may someday be used as a blueprint for 
opening borders throughout the planet to 
the totality of trade and commerce of every 
nation, a global free and fair trading system 
uniting and uplifting all mankind. And 
today, as we reaffirm our goals, let us un- 
derscore that as mankind moves forward 
we go together. No nation will be excluded, 
no people left behind. 

The United States remains fully commit- 
ted to doing its part in working with those 
developing nations that are struggling to 
improve the well-being of their people. 
Overcoming the obstacles to progress in 
these poorer nations is, perhaps, the great- 
est management challenge in the world 
today. A cooperative solution to the debt 
problem is the only real answer. It involves 
a partnership among developing countries, 
commercial banks, and international finan- 
cial institutions. 

The huge debt burden carried in the 
Third World is not just their problem; it’s 
our problem. And today let us pledge we 
will solve it together. 

First and foremost, let us move forward 
with the understanding that there are no 
easy answers or quick fixes. Those who 
counsel otherwise are either mistaken or 
malicious. Now is the time for rational deci- 
sionmaking and responsible action. Those 
who choose to follow false prophets, to live 
in an illusion instead of seeking a solution, 
will be left with the consequences of their 
actions. 

What the United States has proposed is a 
positive program, a forward strategy, if you 
will, that will see debt retired not by ex- 
tracting wealth from nations that are al- 
ready too poor but by increasing the level 
of economic activity and servicing the debt 
from new wealth. Last week Secretary 
Baker announced added U.S. support for 
this program with his endorsement of ex- 
panding the resources of the World Bank. A 
number of proposals to strengthen the 
IMF’s ability to promote growth-oriented 
reform will be advanced soon. But this 
alone will not be enough. Leaders in debtor 
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nations have tough decisions to make. Our 
slogan must be: It can be done. 

And let no one suggest that some peoples 
are condemmed by culture or race to 
misery and deprivation. Victor Hugo once 
wrote that “people do not lack strength; 
they lack will.” And the will comes from a 
realization that one can accomplish what 
one sets out to do, that great deeds are 
possible. 

What’s needed is commitment [and], as in 
all good management plans, a model that 
works. The world is not without such 
models. In the last 30 years there’s been 
extraordinary growth and economic ad- 
vancement in what were underdeveloped 
nations around the Pacific rim, some of 
which are poor in every significant natural 
resource, including adequate territory. 
These peoples have overcome great difficul- 
ties, improved their living standards, and 
become a major force in the world econo- 
my. They’ve done so using economic con- 
cepts similar to those that helped reinvigo- 
rate America’s economy these last 5 years. 
Tax structures and regulatory policies de- 
signed to encourage investment and enter- 
prise are the magic behind the miracle. 
And debt, coincidentally, has not been the 
serious roadblock to growth on the Pacific 
rim that it has been elsewhere. 

The success I’m talking about is in stark 
contrast to the misery and decline so evi- 
dent in nations that have followed statist 
development models. In many parts of 
Africa, collectivism has brought decline 
even in countries rich in natural resources. 
There are, however, reasons for hope that 
the corner has been turned in Africa. A 
growing commitment to economic free 
reform is one of the most promising devel- 
opments in years. Senegal, Ghana, Came- 
roon, and Malawi are some of the countries 
where market-oriented reforms are being 
put in place. The World Bank and the IMF 
are supporting these efforts. The United 
States will do all we can. U.S. economic 
efforts in sub-Saharan Africa are aimed 
toward ending hunger through economic 
growth, policy reform, and private sector 
development. My hope is that cooperative 
support for policy reform in Africa, includ- 
ing the active participation of other donor 
countries and institutions, can eliminate 
hunger in Africa by the end of the century. 


The promise in some African countries is 
in stark contrast to the continuing plight of 
Ethiopia. It’s time to admit that in Ethiopia 
statism, as well as drought, were the cause 
of a human tragedy that touched the hearts 
of people throughout the world. Yet even as 
food, medicine, and other humanitarian 
support has poured into Ethiopia, donated 
by caring people in Western countries, the 
Marxist government there, supported by 
the Soviet Union, has barreled down a path 
that obliterates hope for the future. Sadly, 
famine again is returning to that land, and 
it is becoming ever more clear that funda- 
mental changes must occur if their 2,000- 
year-old society is to survive. 


Ethiopia, of course, is an extreme exam- 
ple. Nevertheless, there’s an undeniable re- 
lationship between freedom and human 
progress in every part of the world. The 
more repressive the government, the more 
controlled the economy, the more confisca- 
tory the taxation, the more likely a society 
is to sink into poverty and despair. John 
Dos Passos was so right when he observed: 
“Marxism has not only failed to promote 
human freedom. It has failed to produce 
food.” 


Leaders in China understand this—well, 
understood it, I should say, when they 
began easing their country toward a freer 
economic system. Reform in China is now 
widespread and dramatic. From 1979 to 
1985, the value of agricultural output in 
China rose at more than double the rate of 
the previous 15 years. Rural per capita 
income more than doubled. The total grain 
harvest went from 300 million tons in 1978 
to over 400 million tons in 1984. In fact, in 
1985, for the first time in 25 years, China 
became a net grain exporter. Similar 
progress is being enjoyed in other parts of 
the economy where reforms have been in- 
stituted. 


Throughout the world, people are realiz- 
ing that moving forward will require cut- 
ting themselves free from statist controls 
and from the weight of heavily subsidized 
government enterprises. In many industrial- 
ized countries, and in Third World coun- 
tries as well, deregulation is the order of 
the day. Instead of looking at private enter- 
prise as the adversary, many governments 
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now see it as their best hope for progress 
and development. Tax rates are being low- 
ered from New Zealand to France, from 
India to England. Government corporations 
are being privatized, denationalized, and 
cut off from subsidies from Ghana to Argen- 
tina, from the Philippines to Mexico. 


The impetus for privatization directly 
complements efforts to reduce the net 
burden—the debt burden, I should say. 
Debt-equity swaps can offer a method of 
turning money-losing government oper- 
ations into tax-paying private businesses. 
The debt is reduced, and a budget obliga- 
tion is eliminated. The government is, 
thereby, free to use its resources and focus 
its attention on other matters. 


My Presidential Task Force on Project 
Economic Justice, headed by Ambassador 
William Middendorf, recommended that 
this method could be used not only to bring 
down the debt and stimulate privatization 
but to expand employee ownership, as well. 
Bold, innovative ideas like this are consist- 
ent with the overall American debt strategy 
and deserve to be given serious consider- 
ation. What is not needed now is business- 
as-usual. The United States will continue 
working with all those who are putting 
forth an honest effort to deal with the debt 
dilemma. 


As vexing as our problems are, let no one 
doubt that democracy works. The unbridled 
energy of free people is the most powerful, 
creative, and moral force on this planet. 
And through all the political maneuvering 
and public debate, through the arduous ne- 
gotiations, compromises, and balloting, one 
cannot but feel that he or she is part of 
something far more grand, far more histor- 
ic. There is more evidence everyday that 
the future is on the side of the free. In the 
Western Hemisphere, the 1980’s has seen 
an historic shift to democracy. Today 90 
percent of the people of the Western Hemi- 
sphere live in countries that are either 
democratic or in transition to democracy. 
All who love liberty are heartened by the 
return to democracy in the Philippines and 
by recent events in South Korea. All this is 
reason for confidence that mankind is truly 
moving into a new era of freedom and pros- 
perity, these two mutually reinforcing goals. 


Andres Bello, intellectual giant of the last 
century, once wrote: “All truths touch on 
one another, from those that govern in the 
path of planets in space to those that delin- 
eate the actions and reactions of political 
forces. Progress in one line attracts progress 
in all others. All are connected and propel 
one another forward.” 


Today we are part of that process of free 
men and women that is propelling mankind 
forward. The World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund, and each of you are play- 
ing a vital role; and it has been my honor to 
speak with you today. 


Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:13 a.m. 
in the Plenary Hall at the Sheraton Wash- 
ington Hotel. 


Department of Justice 





Nomination of William S. Rose, Jr., To Be 
an Assistant Attorney General (Tax 


Division). September 29, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate William S. Rose, Jr., to be 
an Assistant Attorney General (Tax Divi- 
sion), Department of Justice. He would suc- 
ceed Roger Milton Olsen. 


Since 1981 Mr. Rose has been an attorney 
with the McNair law firm in Hilton Head 
Island, SC. Prior to this he was with the 
firm of Frost and Jacobs, 1977-1981. From 
1973 to 1976, Mr. Rose was an attorney 
with the Office of Chief Counsel, Tax Court 
Litigation Division, Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Rose graduated from the University 
of the South (B.A., 1970), the University of 
South Carolina Law School (J.D., 1973), and 
Georgetown University Law Center (LL.M., 
1976). He was born March 9, 1948, in Co- 
lumbia, SC. Mr. Rose is married, has three 
children, and resides in Hilton Head Island, 
SC. 
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Advisory Board for Radio Broadcasting 
to Cuba 





Nomination of John R. Silber To Be a 
Member. September 29, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Dr. John R. Silber to be a 
member of the Advisory Board for Radio 
Broadcasting to Cuba for a term expiring 
October 27, 1989. This is a reappointment. 

Since 1971 Dr. Silber has been president 
of Boston University. Prior to this he was 
the dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, University of Texas at Austin, 1967- 
1970. Dr. Silber has authored and published 
writings oh the maintenance of academic 
standards, the financing of higher educa- 
tion, and the philosophy of law. He has lec- 
tured extensively in the United States and 
Europe. 

Dr. Silber graduated from Trinity Univer- 
sity (B.A., 1947) and Yale University (M.A., 
1952; Ph.D., 1956). He was born August 15, 
1926, in San Antonio, TX. Dr. Silber is mar- 
ried, has seven children, and resides in 
Brookline, MA. 


Child Health Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5711. September 29, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


For nearly 6 decades, Americans have ob- 
served Child Health Day in reaffirmation of 
our private and public national commit- 
ment to the good health of every child. 
During this year’s observance, we should 
resolve to redouble our efforts to ensure 
that all aspects of health services needed by 
mothers, babies, and older children are 
properly identified, provided, and used, 
when and where needed. Appropriate per- 
inatal, medical, nutritional, and educational 
services should be made available in accord- 
ance with family needs, including special- 
ized services for those at risk for poor preg- 


nancy outcomes such as low birth weight, 
delivery complications, or developmental 
problems. 

Babies and older children with special 
health needs such as severe chronic illness- 
es, birth impairments, and related condi- 
tions often require early intervention and 
highly specialized care. A family-centered, 
comprehensive program of medical, educa- 
tional, and social services in the community 
and in the home may also be needed. 

It is vital that approaches such as these be 
fostered throughout our country. Prevent- 
ing low birth weights and infant mortality 
from other causes; reducing disability levels; 
and increasing the feasibility of home care 
in cases of severe chronic illness are objec- 
tives of high priority. Health professionals 
and staff members of State and local social 
service agencies can improve the effective- 
ness of health care delivery as they cooper- 
ate fully in these approaches. 

Federal health services, research, and fi- 
nancing agencies continue to focus upon 
support of such endeavors. For instance, the 
recently created Bureau of Maternal and 
Child Health and Resource Development 
has as a central element of its mission the 
promotion of case-managed perinatal care 
as well as care for babies and older children 
who have special health care needs. Real 
progress can be made through the combina- 
tion of State and local action and coopera- 
tion and Federal encouragement and sup- 
port. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, pursu- 
ant to a joint resolution approved on May 
18, 1928, as amended (36 U.S.C. 143), do 
hereby proclaim Monday, October 5, 1987, 
as Child Health Day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:28 p.m., September 30, 1987} 
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Federal Debt Limit and Deficit 
Reduction Bill 





Remarks on Signing HJ. Res. 324 Into Law. 
September 29, 1987 





The President. Good afternoon. Most bill 
signing ceremonies are happy occasions; 
this one is not. This is a bill that I'll sign 
with great reluctance, and this is a bill that 
does not do justice to the American people. 
The bill contains two main provisions. 

The first provision extends the Federal 
Government’s authority to borrow funds. 
This is an action that we just take to pre- 
vent the Government from defaulting on its 
obligations, and I have no objection whatso- 
ever to doing so. In short, this extension of 
the debt limit is necessary and unavoidable. 

But the second provision is one to which 
it is my duty as President to voice the 
strongest possible objection. For this second 
provision involves a so-called fix of the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings deficit reduction 
law—a fix that doesn’t fix things in the right 
way. Putting the country on a reliable track 
to lower deficits and, eventually a balanced 
budget—well, that’s my goal. Unfortunately, 
the majority in Congress have already 
shown the inability to make the tough 
choices to reach those goals. 

This administration’s tax cuts fostered 
economic growth, so that over a 5-year 
period, Federal revenues have actually 
gone up more than 25 percent. But during 
the same period, Federal spending went up 
46 percent. From 1982 to 1987, for every 
dollar cut from the defense budget, Con- 
gress added two dollars—and I repeat, two 
dollars—to domestic spending. Pork-barrel 
spending, spending for pressure groups, 
spending with utter irresponsibility—that is 
the main cause of the Federal deficit. And 
now Congress sends me this bill, a bill that I 
must sign to keep the Federal Government 
from default. 

The Gramm-Rudman-Hollings “fix” is dif- 
ferent from the original version. This meas- 
ure says that, if by a certain date Congress 
and the administration have failed to agree 
upon a budget that cuts the Federal deficit 
by $23 billion, then that amount—$23 bil- 
lion—will automatically be sequestered, a 
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fancy term for an across-the-board budget 
cut. 

The catch is this: In this version, even 
larger portions of the domestic budget will 
be exempt. This means that the cuts in the 
defense budget will be deep—very deep. 
Our nation’s security would be undermined, 
and my hand in dealing with the Soviets 
would be weakened at a time when we’re 
engaged with the Soviets in sensitive and 
significant nuclear arms reduction talks. 

With this bill, then, Congress is telling me 
that we must pay for its uncontrolled do- 
mestic spending by endangering our nation- 
al security or by raising your taxes, or both. 
Under their arrangement, the bill would go 
directly to the American people, but I will 
not allow the American people to be black- 
mailed into higher taxes. There are some in 
Congress who think that they have me 
trapped—that this time I’ll have no choice 
but to raise taxes or gut our defenses. 

But, well, I’m reminded of a story. It’s a 
true story. It concerns an American com- 
mander during the Second World War. In 
the Battle of the Bulge, the enemy entered 
the American perimeter with a surrender 
ultimatum. They demanded this surrender, 
and the commander sent back a response 
that consisted of only one word. The word 
was “nuts.” To those who say we must 
weaken America’s defenses, they’re nuts. To 
those who say we must raise the tax burden 
on the American people, they, too, are nuts. 

For there’s a third choice, the right 
choice. It’s the choice I campaigned for in 
’°80 and again in 84. It’s the choice em- 
bodied in the Economic Bill of Rights that I 
proposed this past Fourth of July weekend. 
It is to cut the excesses from the domestic 
budget, to impose upon the domestic 
budget once and for all a sense of responsi- 
bility and the national good. The whole 
notion of fair treatment that forms such an 
essential part of our national character—the 
whole notion of fair treatment that de- 
mands that if defense spending is reduced, 
then a wider range of domestic accounts 
must be reduced as well. 

The responsibility is on the shoulders of 
the majority in Congress. And I’m directing 
my Cabinet and my staff to do everything 
they can to cooperate and to reduce unnec- 
essary spending on domestic programs. 
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America can avoid a fiscal disaster, but Con- 
gress will not do it by putting their hand in 
your pocket or with a get-soft defense pro- 
gram. 

There are some in Congress who support 
our goals to reduce the deficit. And let’s 
take a pledge today to stand together with 
a common goal, a common purpose: to 
reject those who continue to want to spend 
more, tax more, and defend less; to protect 
America’s interests and not the special in- 
terests. 

Yes, I'll sign this bill. As I do so, from this 
moment on, the big spenders in Congress 
will have a fight on their hands. 


[At this point, the President signed the bill.| 


Reporter. Are there any big spenders in 
Congress up there, Mr. President? 

The President. What did he say? 

Q. Any big spenders up here? [Laughter] 

Q. You’re not President yet. 

Q. He’s the President. 

The President. No, if you want to show 
your pleasure with what I said, give them a 
hand. [Applause] They’re on our side. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:21 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. 

As enacted, HJ. Res. 324 is Public Law 
100-119, approved September 29. 


Federal Debt Limit and Deficit 
Reduction Bill 





Statement on Signing HJ. Res. 324 Into 
Law. September 29, 1987 





I am today signing H.J. Res. 324, which 
raises the debt ceiling and amends the Bal- 
anced Budget and Emergency Deficit Con- 
trol Act of 1985. In addition to the views 
expressed in my public remarks on this oc- 
casion, certain provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion require technical comment as a matter 
of legislative history. 

First, the Supreme Court’s recent deci- 
sion in Bowsher v. Synar, which struck 
down portions of the original Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings law, makes clear that the 
Comptroller General cannot be assigned 
Executive authority by the Congress. In 


light of this decision, section 206(c) of the 
joint resolution, which purports to reaffirm 
the power of the Comptroller General to 
sue the executive branch under the Im- 
poundment Control Act, is unconstitutional. 
It is only on the understanding that section 
206(c) is clearly severable from the rest of 
the joint resolution, under the reasoning of 
the Supreme Court’s 1987 decision in 
Alaska Airlines v. Brock, that I am signing 
the joint resolution with this constitutional 
defect. 

Second, I wish to make clear my under- 
standing that sections 252(a) (1) and (2) of 
the amended act—which direct the Presi- 
dent to issue in strict accordance with the 
report submitted by the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget—do not preclude me or 
future Presidents from exercising our au- 
thority to supervise the execution of the law 
by overseeing and directing the Director of 
OMB in the preparation and, if necessary, 
revision of his reports. If this provision were 
interpreted otherwise, so as to require the 
President to follow the orders of a subordi- 
nate, it would plainly constitute an uncon- 
stitutional infringement of the President’s 
authority as head of a unitary executive 
branch. 

Third, section 106(f) of the joint resolu- 
tion purports to require the President to 
submit a budget that complies with certain 
conditions concerning reductions in spend- 
ing. In light of the President’s plenary 
power under Article II, sec. 3 of the Consti- 
tution to submit to the Congress any legisla- 
tion he deems necessary and expedient, this 
provision must be viewed as merely preca- 
tory. 

Finally, to preserve the President’s right 
to be presented with the full text of bills, 
resolutions, and orders submitted for his 
approval, I am_ construing _ section 
251(aX6\C\i) of the amended act—which 
contains parenthetical language that could 
be viewed as attempting to incorporate 
committee reports by reference into legisla- 
tion—consistently with my understanding 
that material intended to have the force of 
law must itself be presented to the Presi- 
dent. 


Note: As enacted, HJ. Res. 324 is Public 
Law 100-119, approved September 29. 
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AIDS Awareness and Prevention 
Month, 1987 





Proclamation 5709. September 29, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The Human Immunodeficiency Virus 
(HIV) and the disease AIDS (Acquired 
Immune Deficiency Syndrome) into which 
it can develop are a severe public health 
problem in the United States and else- 
where. HIV destroys the immune system 
and attacks the central nervous system, 
leading to devastating physical conse- 
quences and then to death. Because the 
virus has a long incubation period and the 
progress of the disease varies sharply from 
individual to individual, people can unwit- 
tingly carry and spread it for years. 

AIDS afflicts thousands of Americans, and 
an unknown number are infected with HIV 
without showing any symptoms. The deadly 
virus is most commonly spread through 
sexual contact with an infected person, es- 
pecially through homosexual practices; 
through intravenous drug use with contami- 
nated needles; and through other transmis- 
sions of infected blood. Our country’s huge 
and vital public health task of AIDS preven- 
tion and treatment is underway. Massive 
public and private efforts have already led 
to definite advances in research and treat- 
ment. Our understanding of AIDS remains 
incomplete, however, and much remains to 
be done before any vaccine or cure is 
found. 

A Presidential Commission is studying the 
public health dangers of the HIV epidemic, 
including the medical, legal, ethical, social, 
and economic impact, and will issue a 
report next year, focusing on Federal, State, 
and local measures to protect the public 
from contracting the virus, to help find a 
cure for AIDS, and to care for those already 
afflicted. 

Both medicine and morality teach the 
same lesson about prevention of AIDS. The 
Surgeon General has told all Americans that 
the best way to prevent AIDS is to abstain 
from sexual activity until adulthood and 
then to restrict sex to a monogamous, faith- 
ful relationship. This advice and the advice 
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to say no to drugs can, of course, prevent 
the spread of most AIDS cases. Millions al- 
ready follow this wise and timeless counsel, 
and our Nation is the poorer for the lost 
contributions of those who, in rejecting it, 
have suffered great pain, sorrow, and even 
death. 

Education is crucial for awareness and 
prevention of AIDS. Parents have the pri- 
mary responsibility to help children see the 
beauty, goodness, and fulfillment of chastity 
before marriage and fidelity within it; know 
the blessings of stable family life; and say 
yes to life and no to drugs. Educational ef- 
forts should be locally determined and con- 
sistent with parental values. Educators can 
develop and relay accurate health informa- 
tion about AIDS without mandating a spe- 
cific curriculum on this subject. Parents and 
educators should teach children not to 
engage in premarital sex or to use drugs, 
and should place sexuality in the context of 
marriage, fidelity, commitment, and matu- 
rity. 

Prevention of AIDS also demands respon- 
sibility from those who persist in high-risk 
behavior that is spreading AIDS. While 
many of these individuals apparently have 
not been convinced by educational efforts, 
some have begun to modify their behavior. 
AIDS is a fatal communicable disease of 
wide proportions, and all people of goodwill 
must realize that it is a public health prob- 
lem whose prevention requires, at mini- 
mum, measures of detection, testing, and 
treatment now routinely taken against less 
dangerous communicable diseases. Our goal 
must be to protect the lives, the health, and 
the well-being of all our citizens. Public offi- 
cials are entrusted with and sworn to the 
sacred duty of such protection. Our country 
needs wisdom and courage in this effort. 

We also need to remember that the 
battle against AIDS calls for calmness, com- 
passion, and conviction—calmness, to re- 
member that fear is the enemy of just solu- 
tions; compassion, for all AIDS victims; and 
conviction, for the understanding and the 
willingness to combat this major public 
health threat effectively. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
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do hereby proclaim the month of October 
1987 as AIDS Awareness and Prevention 
Month, and I call on Americans to observe 
this month with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 29th day of Sept., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-seven, 
and of the Independence of the United States 
of America the two hundred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:26 p.m., September 30, 1987] 


National Lupus Awareness Month, 
1987 





Proclamation 5710. September 29, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Systemic lupus erythematosus or lupus is 
often called “the great impersonator” be- 
cause it can mimic so many other diseases. 
A disorder of the body’s immune system, 
lupus may affect the joints, the skin, and 
one or more internal organs (such as the 
kidneys, heart, and brain) in varying combi- 
nations. As many as 500,000 Americans— 
mostly women in their childbearing years— 
may suffer from this autoimmune disorder. 

Normally, an individual’s immune system 
protects him or her from infection by pro- 
ducing antibodies that react with and elimi- 
nate foreign substances. In autoimmune dis- 
eases such as lupus, however, the immune 
system can harm the individual by making 
antibodies that react against the person’s 
own tissues. 

Scientists are not yet sure why the body’s 
antibody-producing system behaves this 
way, but they are conducting extensive re- 
search seeking the cause of the disease. 
Their research studies include: investiga- 
tions on genes that underlie the develop- 
ment of the disease; research on a wide 
variety of immune system components and 
chemical messengers; research on initiation 


of abnormal immune reactivity; and hormo- 
nal studies. Such fundamental studies will 
lead to the design of improved treatments 
that alleviate the symptoms of lupus, or 
even better, attack the disease itself. 

Thanks to recent research progress, lupus 
has become more a chronic disease than the 
acute and often fatal disorder it was dec- 
ades ago. Nevertheless, deaths do occur, 
and new research findings and new ap- 
proaches to diagnosis and treatment are 
needed to eliminate lupus. A concerted 
Federal-private research effort is working 
to ultimately uncover the cause and cure 
for this distressing disease. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-106, 
has designated the month of October 1987 
as “Lupus Awareness Month” and author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of October 
1987 as Lupus Awareness Month. I urge the 
people of the United States and educational, 
philanthropic, scientific, medical, and 
health care organizations and professionals 
to observe this month with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of Septem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and eighty-seven, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:27 p.m., September 30, 1987] 


National Museum Services Board 





Nomination of Beverly Fisher White To Be 
a Member. September 29, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Beverly Fisher White to 
be a member of the National Museum Serv- 
ices Board for a term expiring December 6, 
1990. She would succeed Caroline H. 
Hume. 
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Mrs. White is currently involved with 
community and civic activities. Prior to this, 
she was chief of the Bureau of Rehabilita- 
tion, Division of Workers’ Compensation, at 
the Florid. Department of Labor and Em- 
ployment Security, 1979-1980; was a candi- 
date for Florida Secretary of State, 1977- 
1978; and was a business representative, 
economic development, in the Florida De- 
partment of Commerce, 1976-1977. 

Mrs. White graduated from Florida State 
University (B.A., 1955; M.S., 1973). She was 
born November 2, 1932, in Branford, FL. 
Mrs. White is married, has two children, 
and resides in Palm Beach, FL. 


United States Institute of Peace 





Nomination of Six Members of the Board of 
Directors. September 29, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate the following individuals 
to be members of the Board of Directors of 
the United States Institute of Peace for 
terms expiring January 19, 1991. 


William Roscoe Kintner, of Pennsylvania. This is 
a reappointment. Since 1985 Mr. Kintner has 
been professor emeritus, political science, at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Prior to this he 
was a professor of political science at the Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, 1961- 
1985. From 1973 to 1975, Mr. Kintner was the 
United States Ambassador to Thailand. He 
served at the Foreign Policy Institute in Phila- 
delphia as president, 1976; director, 1969- 
1973; and deputy director, 1961-1969. He has 
been a member of the Board of Foreign Schol- 
arships, 1970-1973, and a member of the aca- 
demic board of the Inter-American Defense 
College, 1967-1972. Mr. Kintner graduated 
from the United States Military Academy (B.S., 
1940) and Georgetown University (Ph.D., 
1949). He served in the United States Army, 
1940-1961. Mr. Kintner was born April 21, 
1915, in Lock Haven, PA. He has four children 
and resides in Bryn Athyn, PA. 


Morris Irwin Leibman, of Illinois. This is a reap- 
pointment. Mr. Leibman was with Leibman, 
Williams, Bennett, Baird & Minnon in Chicago, 
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IL, from 1945 until the firm merged in 1975 
with Sidley and Austin, where he is currently a 
partner. Mr. Leibman graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago (Ph.D., 1931; J.D., 1933). He 
was born February 8, 1911, in Chicago, IL. Mr. 
Leibman is married and resides in Chicago, IL. 


Sidney Lovett, of Connecticut. This is a reap- 
pointment. Mr. Lovett is currently a clergyman 
and president of Advisors Unlimited in Holder- 
ness, NH. Prior to this he was the senior minis- 
ter at the First Church of Christ Congregation- 
al in West Hartford, CT, 1976-1986. Mr. 
Lovett graduated from Yale University (B.A., 
1950) and received a master of divinity at 
Union Theological Seminary in 1953. He was 
born May 1, 1928, in Boston, MA. Mr. Lovett is 
married, has five children, and resides in Hol- 
derness, NH. 


W. Bruce Weinrod, of the District of Columbia. 
This is a reappointment. Since 1982 Mr. Wein- 
rod has been director, foreign policy and de- 
fense studies at the Heritage Foundation in 
Washington, DC. Prior to this he was legisla- 
tive director/counsel for Senator John Heinz, 
1979-1982. Mr. Weinrod graduated from 
American Univesity (B.A., 1969), the University 
of Pennsylvania (M.A., 1973), and Georgetown 
University Law School (J.D. 1978). He served 
in the United States Army, 1969-1972. Mr. 
Weinrod was born January 7, 1947, in Washing- 
ton, DC, where he currently resides. 


Richard John Neuhaus, of New York. This is a 
reappointment. Since 1984 Mr. Neuhaus has 
been director of the Rockford Institute Center 
on Religion and Society in New York, NY. Prior 
to this he was program director for the Council 
on Religion and International Affairs, 1980- 
1984. Mr. Neuhaus graduated from Concordia 
Seminary (B.A., 1956; master of divinity, 1960). 
He was born May 14, 1936, in Ontario, Canada. 
Mr. Neuhaus currently resides in New York, 
NY. 


Elspeth Davies Rostow, of Texas. This is a new 
position. Since 1985 Mrs. Rostow has been 
Stiles Professor in American Studies at the 
Lyndon B. Johnson School of Public Affairs, 
University of Texas at Austin. Prior to this she 
was dean of the Lyndon B. Johnson School of 
Public Affairs, 1977-1983. Mrs. Rostow grad- 
uated from Barnard College (B.A., 1938), Rad- 
cliffe College (M.A., 1939), and Cambridge Uni- 
versity (M.A., 1949). She was born October 20, 
1919, in New York, NY. Mrs. Rostow is mar- 
ried, has two children, and resides in Austin, 
TX. 
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Federal Loan Assets Sales 





Remarks at a Meeting With the President’s 
Commission on Privatization. 
September 30, 1987 





The President. Well, thank you, Secretary 
Lyng. Jim, you have it now, so that ought to 
reduce this fiscal year’s deficit by over $3 
billion. 

And I welcome Professor Linowes and 
the members of the privatization commis- 
sion. 

These loan assets sales were very success- 
ful, as you can see, and they sold easily and 
on very favorable terms because of a great 
deal of hard work on the part of officials at 
the Departments of Education and Agricul- 
ture and by people like Joe Wright at OMB. 

The loan sales proceeds of approximately 
$3.41 billion constitute a significant step 
toward reducing the Federal Government’s 
deficit, as I’ve said, and even more can be 
done to privatize Federal loans. Presently, 
the Federal Government is the Nation’s 
largest lender, with $252 billion in direct 
loans, $450 billion in loan guarantees, and 
$453 billion in government-sponsored loans. 
We will be taking a close look at these 
assets to determine which loans can be 
better handled by the private sector. 

But while all agree that the deficit must 
be cut, there is a new roadblock to the 
promising approach of asset sales. As part of 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings “fix” in the 
debt ceiling extension, Congress prohibited 
counting the proceeds of asset sales toward 
reducing the deficit. This reflects the choice 
of some in Congress to achieve deficit re- 
ductions through higher taxes or lower na- 
tional defense. Others agree with our posi- 
tion to reduce the deficits through cuts in 
wasteful domestic spending and through 
privatization measures such as the one that 
we announce here today. Any congressional 
restriction on deficit reduction which would 
increase the tax burden on every taxpayer 
is wrong. 

The difference in perspective here is 
useful. There are those who believe in less 
government and low taxation, and there are 
those who believe in big government and 
high taxation, and that’s a choice I’ve 
always felt we could confidently leave to 
the American people. They’ve made their 


feelings known in the past, and I think they 
will do so again. 

So, we’re going to carry on, and you, I 
think, are contributing nobly to this task 
that we have of getting the Government 
back into the business of government and 
getting it out of the hair of private business 
in this country. 

So, God bless you all, and thank you for 
what you are doing. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:22 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 
During the meeting, the President was 
given a check by Secretary Lyng represent- 
ing receipts from loan assets sales by the 
Departments of Agriculture and Education. 

In his remarks, the President referred to 
Secretary of Agriculture Richard Lyng; 
James C. Miller III, Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget; David F. 
Linowes, Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mission on Privatization; and Joseph R. 
Wright, Deputy Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget. 


Domestic Issues 





Informal Exchange With Reporters. 
September 30, 1987 





Supreme Court Nomination 


Q. Mr. President, it sounds like your 
Judge Bork nomination is in trouble. 

The President. Well, I'm very optimistic. I 
think that common sense will prevail, and 
they will realize he’s the best choice on the 
market today for that post. 

Q. Senator Cranston says that he’s licked 
already. He’s counted the votes. 

The President. Well, Senator Cranston’s 
been wrong before. [Laughter] 


William J. Casey and CIA Covert 
Operations 

Q. What do you think of Casey’s off-the- 
books operations, which has stunned this 
town and the country? 

The President. What? 

Q. Off the books, Casey’s operations? 
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The President. | think that there’s an 
awful lot of fiction about a man who was 
unable to communicate at all and is now 
being quoted as if he were doing nothing 
but talk his head off. 

Q. Well, did you sign the directive that 
led to a massacre in Beirut? 

The President. No. And I have a copy of 
the measure that I signed. 

Q. Can we see it? 

The President. It was nothing but that we 
were all approving a plan requested of us 
by the Government of Beirut—of Lebanon, 
I should say—to help them counter terror- 
ism. Never would I sign anything that 
would authorize an assassination. I never 
have, and I never will, and I didn’t. 

Q. Did he carry on any actions without 
your knowledge, Mr. President? 

The President. You’re keeping all these 
people from getting back—{/aughter|—— 

Q. Did he carry out any covert actions 
without your knowledge—Mr. Casey? 

The President. Not that I know of. 

Q. Well, don’t you think you should have 
known? It seems to me that he did a lot of 
things you didn’t know about. 

The President. No, I think I did know, 
and there are a lot of things he’s being 
charged with right now. I was going to say 
credited with, but you couldn’t describe 
them as charged with. And I don’t think 
any of them have a basis in fact. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:27 a.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Supreme Court of the United States 





White House Briefing on the Nomination of 
Robert H. Bork. September 30, 1987 





The President. Well, weicome to the Old 
Executive Office Building. I’m told that this 
grand old building is considered part of the 
White House these days, but it wasn’t so 
many years ago that this building housed 
the entire Departments of War and Navy 
and the Department of State. They call it 
progress, but I’m not so sure. 

Well, a lot of historic decisions have been 
taken in this building, but none more im- 
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portant than the reason that we rally today. 
Americans who are committed to a Su- 
preme Court with the highest standards 
speak with one voice. Judge Bork is not the 
conservative or liberal nominee; he _ is 
America’s nominee to the United States Su- 
preme Court. And just like my other nomi- 
nees to the Court, he’s not going to pro- 
mote my political views; he’s going to apply 
a superb legal mind to the task of interpret- 
ing the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States. 

The support for him reveals the fact that 
he is superbly qualified, an individual of un- 
surpassed integrity, and a principled advo- 
cate of judicial restraint. We will not be 
satisfied with allowing special interests to 
determine the qualifications to serve on our 
country’s highest court. 

In the realm of legal philosophy and juris- 
prudence, as you know, labels can be de- 
ceiving. There’s a little story about the 
great Supreme Court Justice, Benjamin Car- 
dozo, that makes the point. Many years ago, 
when he was serving on the Court, he re- 
ceived a letter from a member of the 
public, and it read: “Dear Judge Cardozo, I 
read in the newspaper that you are a liberal 
judge. Will you send me $10, as I’m really 
very hard up. Sincerely.” I don’t have the 
name. [Laughter] 

But more relevant than a political label 
are the qualifications of the nominee, and 
all of us better understand the significance 
of that point. Our history commands that 
the nomination of a Supreme Court Justice 
by a President and the act of confirmation 
by the United States Senate be carried out 
with the highest level of statesmanship. 
Whether President, Senator, or concerned 
citizen, when we enter the halls of justice 
and select the next steward of our Constitu- 
tion, Americans traditionally leave outside 
their partisan leanings and the narrow spe- 
cial interests. 

Each of us owes a sacred debt to our 
ancestors, who established the rule of law in 
this Republic, and to the citizens of the 
future, to whom we entrust our nation’s 
destiny. In a special way, this duty now falls 
upon the United States Senate as it nears a 
crossroad, a crossroad of conscience, as it 
prepares to decide on the confirmation of 
Robert Bork. Let us insist that the Senate 
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not give in to noisy, strident pressures and 
that elected officials not be swayed by a 
deliberate campaign of disinformation and 
distortion. 

Retired Chief Justice Warren Burger took 
the unprecedented step of addressing the 
Senate Judiciary Committee because of, in 
his words, “the hype and disinformation on 
Bork.” And today all of us join Chief Justice 
Warren Burger in urging the Senate to 
reject those who want a Justice who makes 
law and approve Robert Bork, who believes 
a Justice should interpret the law. [Ap- 
plause] It’s apparent that Chief Justice 
Burger is not alone. 

Other noteworthy people are coming for- 
ward. In his testimony before the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, Howard Krane, man- 
aging partner of one of our nation’s most 
prestigious law firms and long-time associ- 
ate of Justice Bork—Judge Bork, I should 
say, stated that Judge Bork has proven to be 
“a man free from prejudice toward any 
group, who has exemplified the values of 
equality throughout his life.” Well, Mr. 
Krane told this compelling story of how, as 
a young associate in a major law firm, 
Robert Bork courageously confronted the 
senior partners in that firm who had decid- 
ed to deny employment to Mr. Krane 
simply because he was Jewish. Robert Bork 
urged those partners to consider Mr. Krane 
solely on the merits, and today Mr. Krane is 
the managing partner of that law firm. 

Last week President Carter’s counsel, 
Lloyd Cutler, testified in support of Judge 
Bork’s nomination. Although he disagrees 
with Robert Bork on some political issues, 
Lloyd Cutler is convinced that Judge Bork’s 
judicial philosophy represents the main- 
stream of contemporary thought. He be- 
lieves, as I do, that Robert Bork’s training, 
experience, character, and sheer intellectu- 
al capacity give him the potential to be a 
great Supreme Court Justice, like the leg- 
endary Oliver Wendell Holmes and Louis 
Brandeis. 

This is high praise, indeed, from a Demo- 
crat. But it’s in keeping with a well-respect- 
ed tradition that we Americans apply to the 
selection of Supreme Court Justices: a Presi- 
dent, whether Republican or Democrat, lib- 
eral or conservative, seeks out the best 
qualified person who generally shares the 
President’s judicial philosophy. The Senate 


then decides whether the nominee meets 
the qualifications to serve. This way, over 
the years, the Supreme Court becomes 
composed of the best minds reflecting 
varied but accepted judicial philosophies. 
Now is not the time to change the standard, 
to break that tradition. And I know you join 
me in calling for statesmanship, not parti- 
sanship, in the confirmation of Robert Bork 
to the Supreme Court. 

There’s a growing and impressive list of 
other leaders of our society who support the 
confirmation of Judge Bork: two sitting Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court, Justices Stevens 
and White; four former Attorneys General; 
legal scholars from around the country; the 
American Farm Bureau; the Concerned 
Women of America, and last week, leaders 
of law enforcement organizations represent- 
ing over 400,000 peace officers and pros- 
ecutors. This diverse and distinguished 
group, among many others, has stepped for- 
ward, because they recognize an eminent 
and honorable legal scholar and jurist and 
resent the unfair and unfounded attacks 
that are being made. 

Beyond his scholarship and judicial quali- 
fications, there’s nothing more significant 
for his confirmation than the war on crime. 
Last week, Fred Foreman, representing the 
Nation’s district attorneys, observed that 
there is a large group in this country made 
up of women, minorities, the weak, and the 
aged. Although not well-organized, he reck- 
oned they were in Judge Bork’s corner, be- 
cause they are the victims of crime. And I 
guess he ought to know; he and the thou- 
sands of young prosecutors around the 
country are the ones who have to vindicate 
the rights of the victims and send the crimi- 
nals to jail. 

Now, both as Solicitor General and as 
judge, Robert Bork has been a principled 
champion in the fight against crime, and 
that’s the kind of Justice honest citizens de- 
serve to have on the Court. 

You know, sometimes we may not always 
hear of some of the ridiculous decisions that 
are handed down and why we need judges 
like Judge Bork. Out in my own State, 
when I was Governor of California, there 
were two officers on the drug detail. They 
had, based on certain evidence, a warrant 
to legally go and inspect a home for drugs. 
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And they went in, and they couldn’t find 
the drugs. It was supposed to be heroin. 
The husband and wife stood there. And as 
they were just going out the door, one of 
them turned. There was a baby there in the 
crib. And he removed the baby’s diaper, 
and there was the heroin. The case was 
thrown out of court, because the baby 
hadn’t given its permission to be searched. 
We’ve had enough of that. 

Judge Bork has argued for more reasona- 
ble interpretations of criminal procedures 
that assure both justice and the prompt 
conviction of criminals rather than allowing 
dangerous criminals to go free on unjusti- 
fied technicalities. He has not hesitated to 
overturn convictions where genuine consti- 
tutional rights have been violated. He has 
consistently rendered judgment in a clear- 
eyed manner with the aim of protecting the 
right of the innocent. 

And that’s what justice should be all 
about—protecting our rights as Americans. 
And that’s why 400,000 law enforcement 
officers have thrown their support behind 
Judge Bork, the battle against crime, and 
for the rule of law. Criminals terrorize the 
streets in too many of America’s cities. It’s 
time to decide whether our children and 
our children’s children deserve an America 
in which the concern is for their safety and 
not just the protection of the criminal. 

I saw a surprising statistic the other day. 
Nearly one-third of the Supreme Court’s 
cases involve matters of criminal justice. 
The next Justice on that Court better be 
ready to deal with that challenge; the next 
Justice better be Robert Bork. 

Now, we all have a lot of work to do 
getting out the message for Judge Bork. 
And Id like to thank those of you who have 
already devoted so much time and energy 
to our cause. If he’s going to overcome the 
storm of distortions that have swirled up 
against him, each of us, and Americans 
across the country, are going to have to 
double the effort on behalf of the truth. 

Three choices are what this battle is all 
about: the choice between liberal judges 
who make up the law or sound judges who 
intepret the law; the choice between liberal 
judges whose decisions protect criminals or 
firm judges whose decisions protect the vic- 
tims; the choice between liberal judges se- 
lected by the liberal special interests or dis- 
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tinguished judges selected to serve the 
people. 

But before closing, it’s worthy considering 
why Judge Bork’s scholarly criticism of 
some court rulings has aroused such an 
attack. Over 50 years ago, the English legal 
scholar Sir Frederick Pollock wrote regard- 
ing our Oliver Wendell Holmes: “Some 
people seem to think that Mr. Justice 
Holmes is always dissenting. Does he really 
dissent much oftener than his learned 
brethren, or is the impression due to the 
weight rather than the number of the dis- 
sents?” I can’t help suspecting that it is the 
strength of Judge Bork’s judicial analysis 
that has driven some to try to defeat the 
man after failing to defeat his ideas. It 
would be a sorry day for this country if fear 
of an idea well expressed were to deny the 
country the wisdom of that idea. 

I do not believe the United States Senate 
will succumb to allowing the special inter- 
ests to choose Supreme Court members. 
The men and women raised up by the 
people to that great chamber will listen and 
will recognize that Judge Robert Bork will 
enrich and invigorate that court and the 
Constitution it guards. Again, I thank all of 
you, and God bless all of you. 

Gentleman has a question? 

Q. I’m a black pastor. My name is George 
Lucas, and I’m the pastor of the Race Street 
Baptist Church and a veteran of two wars, 
the Korean war and the Vietnam war. I 
support you, and I’ve been a supporter of 
the President. However, we have a state- 
ment by Dr. J. Vernon McGee that says this 
country is either facing revival or revolu- 
tion. And I think that the Judge Bork nomi- 
nation is indicative of the times that we 
have, that we as Americans need to get 
back to revival, to the word of God, and to 
the traditional things that we have in our 
society. 

We have an overabundance of people 
that support pornography, sex, liquor, 
drugs, the whole bit. And until we bring 
revival back into the Nation, we need our 
Congressmen, our Senators, the State gov- 
ernment—I ordered you a Bible, Mr. Presi- 
dent, from California, and, God, I don’t 
know what happened. It didn’t come in 
time. [Laughter] I'll send it with your name 
on it. It’s the Dr. J. Vernon McGee 
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“Through the Bible Bible.” And this is what 
we need: We need revival in this country so 
that the people know what this country’s 
about, what we are for, so that when a 
nomination like Judge Bork comes up we 
can get behind it and do this. 

What happens: We allow certain black 
leaders who are not really black leaders. 
Jesse Jackson’s not a leader; he’s not my 
leader. I don’t cotton to the fact of black 
leaders going to Communist countries, put- 
ting their arms around Fidel Castro and the 
rest of these rascals, talking about they love 
America. I came up in the ghetto of New 
York City. My mother was on welfare. And 
I live down in Petersburg. Thank God for 
all that He has done for me and this coun- 
try. I would give my life to this country 
anytime, and I thank God for the privilege 
to even be here today. I promised the Lord 
Jesus Christ that if he allowed me an oppor- 
tunity to speak today I would say what’s on 
my heart. And America needs to get back 
to the word of God and the study of the 
word of God so that we can do what’s right 
and have this country go on upwards and 
onward to the destiny that it’s destined to 
do. We need to support you, and I call on 
Americans, black Americans, today, of all 
persuasions, some that are poor. And you 
were right, Mr. President; they do support 
you. But we don’t have a forum, and the 
only time that I had a chance to speak was 
today. And I want to just use it and say, 
God bless you, and keep on keeping on, and 
we're calling on Americans all over to sup- 
port you. 

The President. May | just respond to the 
reverend and tell you that when I came 
into this office, I came in with a declaration 
that I believed this nation was hungering 
for a spiritual revival. And I believe all over 
the country that is happening, and I’ve 
tried every way I can to help bring it about. 
You’re so absolutely right. And Abraham 
Lincoln—who they tell me is still in the 
White House over there—{/aughter|—that 
Abraham Lincoln said that he could not 
conduct the duties of this office for 15 min- 
utes if he did not believe that he could call 
upon one who is stronger and wiser than all 
others and that he had been driven to his 
knees many times because there was no 
place else to go. Well, I subscribe to that. 
And the only thing that worries me is that 


sometimes I wonder if maybe I’m going to 
call and He’s going to give me a busy signal, 
because I do it so often. [Laughter] 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:34 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Imports From the European Economic 
Community 





Proclamation 5712. September 30, 1987 





IMPLEMENTATION OF AGREEMENT CON- 
CERNING CERTAIN PASTA ARTICLES FROM 
THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On September 15, 1987, the United 
States and the European Community (EC) 
entered into an agreement to resolve the 
long-standing dispute over EC exports of 
subsidized pasta products to the United 
States. I have now determined, pursuant to 
section 301 of the Trade Act of 1974, as 
amended (Act) (18 U.S.C. 2411), to take 
action necessary to implement the agree- 
ment. In accordance with the agreement, 
certain pasta articles the product of any 
member country of the EC, exported on or 
after October 1, 1987, will be denied entry 
into the customs territory of the United 
States unless accompanied by documenta- 
tion establishing that such imports are re- 
ceiving reduced refund payments from the 
EC or are benefitting solely from Inward 
Processing Relief from the EC. 

2. Section 301(a) of the Act (19 U.S.C. 
2411(a)) authorizes the President to take all 
appropriate and feasible action within his 
power to enforce the rights of the United 
States under any trade agreement, or to re- 
spond to any act, policy, or practice of a 
foreign country or instrumentality that is 
unjustifiable, unreasonable, or discriminato- 
ry and burdens or restricts U.S. commerce. 
Pursuant to section 301(a), such actions can 
be taken on a nondiscriminatory basis or 
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solely against the foreign government or in- 
strumentality involved. Section 301(d) of 
the Act (19 U.S.C. 2411(d)) authorizes the 
President to take action on his own motion 
and on an expedited basis if required. 

3. I have decided, pursuant to section 
301(a) and (d) of the Act, to direct the 
United States Trade Representative to take 
such actions as he deems necessary and ap- 
propriate to enforce the provisions of the 
agreement. The U.S. Customs Service shall 
exclude from entry, or withdrawal from 
warehouse for consumption, into the cus- 
toms territory of the United States all ship- 
ments the product of any member country 
of the EC, exported on or after October 1, 
1987, of macaroni, noodles, vermicelli, and 
similar alimentary pastes composed primari- 
ly of wheat, provided for in items 182.35 
and 182.36 part 15B, schedule 1 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (TSUS) 
(19 U.S.C. 1202), unless accompanied by 
such documentation as is determined by the 
USTR to be necessary to ensure compliance 
with the agreement. The U.S. Customs 
Service shall collect and assemble such data 
as are necessary to monitor compliance 
with the agreement. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including but not limited to section 
301(a) and (d) of the Trade Act of 1974, do 
proclaim that: 

1. The U.S. Customs Service shall exclude 
from entry, or withdrawal from warehouse 
for consumption, into the customs territory 
of the United States all macaroni, noodles, 
vermicelli, and similar alimentary pastes 
composed primarily of wheat, provided for 
in items 182.35 and 182.36, part 15B, 
schedule 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States, the product of any member 
country of the European Community unless 
accompanied by such documentation as the 
United States Trade Representative deter- 
mines necessary and appropriate to enforce 
the agreement. 

2. The United States Trade Representa- 
tive shall determine what actions are neces- 
sary to enforce the agreement and shall 
notify the U.S. Customs Service of the docu- 
mentary requirements necessary to permit 
entry, or withdrawal from warehouse for 
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consumption, into the customs territory of 
the United States of such pasta articles. 

3. The U.S. Customs Service shall collect 
and assemble such data as are necessary to 
monitor compliance with the agreement. 

4. This Proclamation shall be effective 
with respect to such pasta articles exported 
from the EC on or after October 1, 1987. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 30th day of September, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 8:50 a.m., October 1, 1987] 


Imports From the European Economic 
Community 





Memorandum From the President. 
September 30, 1987 





Memorandum for the United States Trade 
Representative 


Subject: Determination under Section 301 
of the Trade Act of 1974 


Pursuant to section 301 of the Trade Act 
of 1974, as amended (19 U.S.C. 2411), I 
have determined to take actions necessary 
to implement an agreement signed on Sep- 
tember 15, 1987, with the European Com- 
munity (EC) with respect to exports of cer- 
tain pasta products to the United States. In 
accordance with the agreement, the U.S. 
Customs Service shall exclude from entry, 
or withdrawal from warehouse for con- 
sumption, into the customs territory of the 
United States all shipments the product of 
any member country of the EC, exported 
on or after October 1, 1987, of macaroni, 
noodles, vermicelli, and similar alimentary 
pastes composed primarily of wheat, provid- 
ed for in items 182.35 and 182.36 part 15B, 
schedule 1 of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States (TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 1202), 
unless such shipments are accompanied by 
appropriate documentation establishing that 
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such imports are receiving reduced refund 
payments from the EC or are benefitting 
solely from Inward Processing Relief from 
the EC. The United States Trade Repre- 
sentative (USTR) shall determine what ac- 
tions are necessary to enforce the agree- 
ment and shall notify the U.S. Customs 
Service of the documentary evidence neces- 
sary to permit entry of such pasta articles. 
The U.S. Customs Service will collect and 
assemble such data as are necessary to mon- 
itor the agreement. I have determined to 
take this action on my own motion on an 
expedited basis under the authority of sec- 
tion 301(d\1) of the Trade Act of 1974 (19 
U.S.C. 2411(d\1)). 


Statement of Reasons 


The agreement implemented by this de- 
termination resolves a long-standing dispute 
over certain EC subsidy practices I previ- 
ously determined to be unfair (47 FR 
31841). On November 30, 1981, the USTR 
initiated an investigation of export subsidies 
on certain pasta products from the EC (46 
FR 59675), on the basis of a petition filed 
by the National Pasta Association under sec- 
tion 301 of the Trade Act of 1974. The 
United States pursued this matter under the 
dispute resolution procedures of the Subsi- 
dies Code. In 1983, a Subsidies Code panel 
found, after lengthy and careful examina- 
tion of the arguments of both sides, that EC 
export subsidies on pasta products are in- 
consistent with Article 9 of the Subsidies 
Code. The EC and certain other countries 
declined to permit adoption of the panel 
ruling. Subsequent efforts to achieve a set- 
tlement through bilateral negotiations were 
unsuccessful. 

In the context of a separate dispute with 
the EC concerning tariff preferences grant- 
ed by the EC on certain citrus products, I 
imposed increased duties on certain pasta 
products under Proclamation 5354 of June 
21, 1985 (50 FR 26153), as modified by 
Proclamation 5363 of August 15, 1985 (50 
FR 33711). These increased duties on pasta 
products were withdrawn, effective August 
21, 1986, by action of the USTR under au- 
thority delegated by Proclamation 5363, as 
a result of the negotiation of a satisfactory 
settlement of the dispute concerning citrus 
preferences (51 FR 30146). One of the 
terms of that settlhement with the EC was 


that the United States and the EC would 
negotiate a satisfactory settlement of the 
dispute over EC pasta subsidies. 

The agreement implemented by this de- 
termination and accompanying Proclama- 
tion is the result of those negotiations. The 
agreement reasonably restricts the EC sub- 
sidies on pasta exported to the United 
States, and therefore is an appropriate and 
feasible response to enforce the rights of 
the United States under the trade agree- 
ments of the United States or to respond to 
EC acts, policies, and practices that are un- 
justifiable, unreasonable, or discriminatory 
and burden or restrict U.S. commerce. 

This determination shall be published in 
the Federal Register. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 8:51 a.m., October 1, 1987] 


Note: The memorandum is printed in the 
Federal Register of October 2, 1987. 


Continuance of Certain Federal 
Advisory Committees 





Executive Order 12610. 
September 30, 1987 





By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and statutes of the 
United States of America, and in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal Ad- 
visory Committee Act, as amended (5 
U.S.C., App.), it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section I. Each Advisory Committee 
listed below is continued until September 
30, 1989: 

(a) Advisory Committee on Small and Mi- 
nority Business Ownership; Executive 
Order No. 12190 (Small Business Adminis- 
tration). 

(b) Committee for the Preservation of the 
White House; Executive Order No. 11145, 
as amended (Department of the Interior). 

(c) Federal Advisory Council on Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health; Executive Order 
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No. 12196, as amended (Department of 
Labor). 

(d) President’s Committee on White 
House Fellowships; Executive Order No. 
11183, as amended (Office of Personnel 
Management). 

(e) President’s Committee on the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization; Executive Order 
No. 12216 (Department of Labor). 

(f) President’s Committee on Mental Re- 
tardation; Executive Order No. 11776 (De- 
partment of Health and Human Services). 

(g) President’s Committee on the National 
Medal of Science; Executive Order No. 
11287, as amended (National Science Foun- 
dation). 

(h) President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
and Sports; Executive Order No. 12345, as 
amended (Department of Health and 
Human Services). 

(i) President’s Economic Policy Advisory 
Board; Executive Order No. 12296 (Office 
of Policy Development). 

(j) President’s Export Council; Executive 
Order No. 12131, as amended (Department 
of Commerce). 

(k) President’s National Security Telecom- 
munications Advisory Committee; Execu- 
tive Order No. 12382, as amended (Depart- 
ment of Defense). 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
any other Executive order, the functions of 
the President under the Federal Advisory 
Committee Act that are applicable to the 
committees listed in Section 1 of this Order, 
except that of reporting annually to the 
Congress, shall be performed by the head of 
the department or agency designated after 
each committee, in accordance with guide- 
lines and procedures established by the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services. 

Sec. 3. The following Executive Orders, 
which established committees that have ter- 
minated or whose work is completed, are 
revoked: 

(a) Executive Order No. 12490, establish- 
ing the National Commission on Space. 

(b) Executive Order No. 12427, establish- 
ing the President’s Advisory Council on Pri- 
vate Sector Initiatives. 

(c) Executive Order No. 12526, establish- 
ing the President’s Blue Ribbon Commis- 
sion on Defense Management. 
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(d) Executive Order No. 12511, establish- 
ing the President’s Child Safety Partner- 
ship. 

(e) Executive Order No. 12503, as amend- 
ed by Executive Order No. 12529, establish- 
ing the President’s Commission on Ameri- 
cans Outdoors. 

(f) Executive Order No. 12435, establish- 
ing the President’s Commission on Orga- 
nized Crime. 

(g) Executive Order No. 12575, establish- 
ing the President’s Special Review Board. 

(h) Executive Order No. 12546, establish- 
ing the Presidential Commission on the 
Space Shuttle Challenger Accident. 

Sec. 4. Executive Order No. 12534 is su- 
perseded. 

Sec. 5. This Order shall be effective Sep- 
tember 30, 1987. 

Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
September 30, 1987. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:56 a.m., October 1, 1987) 


Budget Deferrals 





Message to the Congress. October 1, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 13 
deferrals of budget authority totaling 
$1,776,737,627. 

The deferrals affect programs in the 
Funds Appropriated to the President and 
the Departments of Agriculture, Defense 
(Military and Civil), Health and Human 
Services, State, Transportation, and Treas- 
ury. 

The details of these deferrals are con- 
tained in the attached report. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 1, 1987. 


Note: The attachments detailing the pro- 
posed deferrals will be printed in the Federal 
Register. 
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Soil and Water Resources 





Message to the Congress Transmitting a 
Report. October 1, 1987 





To the Congress of the United States: 


Transmitted herewith is the annual 
report required by Section 7(b) of the Soil 
and Water Resources Conservation Act of 
1977 (P.L. 95-192) as amended by P.L. 99- 
198. 


The Soil and Water Resources Conserva- 
tion Act of 1977 (RCA) requires the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to appraise the condition 
of the soil, water, and related resources on 
the non-Federal lands of the Nation, and to 
develop a national soil and water conserva- 
tion program for assisting landowners and 
land users in their future conservation ac- 
tivities on these lands. 


The first appraisal, completed in 1980, 
was based primarily on the Department of 
Agriculture’s (USDA) 1977 Natural Re- 
sources Inventory (NRI). The 1977 NRI was 
the most comprehensive and refined body 
of such data that had ever become avail- 
able. It provided a solid foundation for the 
appraisal of the program. 

The first program report, a National Pro- 
gram for Soil and Water Conservation, was 
completed in 1982. It set national conserva- 
tion objectives and priorities, focused cor- 
rective action on the areas of the country 
with the most critical problems, and 
strengthened the existing partnership 
among local and State agencies, organiza- 
tions, and the Federal Government for 
dealing with resource problems. Guided by 
this program, USDA has extended more 
technical and financial assistance than ever 
before in areas with the most serious prob- 
lems of soil erosion and dwindling water 
supplies. 

The USDA has been reshaping its conser- 
vation programs, using the 1980 appraisal 
and 1982 program as its blueprint. In addi- 
tion, these two vital tools have enabled the 
USDA to analyze how its other programs, 
aside from those specifically for conserva- 
tion, affect the condition of soil and water 
resources. 


This annual report summarizes fiscal year 
1986 soil and water conservation programs 


and activities, and progress being made 
under the 1982 National Program for Soil 
and Water Conservation. Accomplishment 
data included in the report are consistent 
with those reported in the 1988 budget re- 
quest and the accompanying explanatory 
notes. I would like to reaffirm my support 
for the ongoing effort against soil erosion 
and other resource problems. I am confi- 
dent that further progress can be made to- 
wards the goal of reasonable and judicious 
use of this country’s important natural re- 
sources. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
October 1, 1987. 


Department of the Interior 





Nomination of Earl E. Gjelde To Be Under 
Secretary. October 1, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Earl E. Gjelde to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior. He would 
succeed Ann Dore McLaughlin. 


Mr. Gjelde has been Chief Operating Of- 
ficer at the Department of the Interior 
since February 1987. Prior to this he was 
Counselor to the Secretary at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, 1985-1987. From 
1982 to 1985, Mr. Gjelde was Chief Operat- 
ing Officer and Special Assistant for Policy 
and Programs at the Department of 
Energy, Washington, DC. He was acting ad- 
ministrator and deputy administrator at 
Bonneville Power Administration in Port- 
land, OR, 1981-1982. 


Mr. Gjelde graduated from Oregon State 
University (B.S., 1966). He was born August 
1, 1944, in Portland, OR. He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Falls Church, 
VA. 
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National Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration 





Nomination of Melvin N.A. Peterson To Be 
Chief Scientist. October 1, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Melvin N.A. Peterson to 
be Chief Scientist of the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration at the De- 
partment of Commerce. This is a new posi- 
tion. 

Since 1971 Mr. Peterson has been direc- 
tor and principal investigator, Deep Sea 
Drilling Project at Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography, University of California, San 
Diego. Prior to this, he was chief scientist at 
Deep Sea Drilling Project, 1967-1971; as- 
sistant and acting chairman at Scripps Insti- 
tution’s graduate department of oceanogra- 
phy, 1967; and assistant-associate professor 
of oceanography at Scripps Institution, 
1962-1967. 

Mr. Peterson graduated from Northwest- 
ern University (B.S., 1951; M.S., 1956) and 
Harvard University (Ph.D., 1960). He 
served in the United States Navy, 1951- 
1954. Mr. Peterson was born May 27, 1929, 
in Evanston, IL. He is married, has four 
children, and resides in Del Mar, CA. 


National Poison Prevention Week, 1988 





Proclamation 5713. October 1, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


In the 27 years our Nation has observed 
National Poison Prevention Week, thou- 
sands of children under age five have been 
saved from accidental poisonings thanks to 
greater public awareness of poison preven- 
tion and the use of child-resistant bottle and 
container closures. This success story is due 
to the combined efforts of consumers, 
health professionals, and government and 
industry. All these groups are represented 
on the Poison Prevention Week Council. 
Through the annual observance of National 
Poison Prevention Week, parents have been 
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urged to keep household chemicals and 
medicines out of the reach of young chil- 
dren. Poison control centers have helped 
save lives by offering emergency advice to 
consumers who call when a _ poisoning 
occurs. The United States Consumer Prod- 
uct Safety Commission (CPSC) has required 
that potentially hazardous household chemi- 
cals and medicines be packaged with effec- 
tive child-resistant closures. 

Data recently compiled by CPSC show 
that the number of child poisonings has de- 
creased since child-resistan* packaging 
began to be used. In 1972, when the first 
drugs were required to have child-resistant 
packaging, 96 children died from accidental 
drug ingestion. By 1974, the first year in 
which child-resistant packaging was re- 
quired for most prescription drugs, there 
were 57 fatalities. In subsequent years, 
other products were required to have child- 
resistant packaging, and the number of 
deaths due to ingestion of these drugs con- 
tinued to decline. In 1984, the last full year 
for which we have received information on 
drug ingestion fatalities, there were 31 
deaths. 

Child-resistant packaging has saved many 
lives, but there is more to do. We must 
remind new parents and grandparents of 
the need to keep medicines and household 
chemicals out of the reach of children. Un- 
derlying our poison prevention program is 
the assumption that virtually all childhood 
poisonings are preventable. 

To encourage the American people to 
learn more about the dangers of accidental 
poisonings and to take more preventive 
measures, the Congress, by a joint resolu- 
tion approved September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 
681), authorized and requested the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating the 
third week of March of each year as “Na- 
tional Poison Prevention Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning 
March 20, 1988, as National Poison Preven- 
tion Week. I call upon all Americans to ob- 
serve this week by participating in appro- 
priate ceremonies and events and by learn- 
ing how to prevent childhood poisonings. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of October, in the 
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year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:36 p.m., October 2, 1987] 


Supreme Court of the United States 





White House Statement on Endorsements of 
the Nomination of Robert H. Bork To Be an 
Associate Justice. October 1, 1987 





During the Senate Judiciary Committee 
hearings on the confirmation of U.S. Court 
of Appeals Judge Robert Bork to be an As- 
sociate Justice of the Supreme Court, which 
concluded yesterday, 63 individuals ap- 
peared in his behalf. These 63 individuals 
and the groups they represent demonstrate 
the broad-based support Judge Bork’s con- 
firmation enjoys. Endorsements from such 
an impressive array of, among others, 
former high government officials, members 
of the legal establishment, and academics 
are a testament to Judge Bork’s outstanding 
qualifications to serve as an Associate Jus- 
tice and conclusively illustrate the great re- 
spect his judicial philosophy commands. 


Note: A list of the individuals who endorsed 
Mr. Bork in the Senate Judiciary Committee 
confirmation hearings was made available 
with the White House press release. 


Supreme Court of the United States 





Informal Exchange With Reporters on the 
Nomination of Robert H. Bork To Be an 
Associate Justice. October 1, 1987 





Q. Have you lost the Bork nomination? 

The President. 1 don’t think that’s decid- 
ed yet, and I’m working my head off to 
make sure that we don’t lose it. 


Q. The numbers are against you, sir, don’t 
you thinkP The numbers seem to be going 
the other way. 

The President. 1 don’t think we have an 
accurate count yet because of the large 
number that claim to be undecided. 

Q. Mr. President, there’s a real percep- 
tion on the Hill, sir, that this is headed 
downhill at an ever-increasing rate. 

The President. Well, if it is, ’'m going to 
try to interrupt it. But I haven’t seen signs 
of that as yet. Frankly, I think it has been a 
disgraceful situation. 

Q. Why? Why is that, sir? 

The President. Because I think that the 
process of confirming a Supreme Court Jus- 
tice has been reduced to a political, partisan 
struggle. 

Q. But shouldn’t you have just let Bork 
be Bork? 

Q. But, Mr. President—excuse me— 
you’ve said that—but people like Arlen 
Specter gave very legal explanations on the 
floor of the Senate today. He’s not a part of 
this liberal, special interest lobby, is he? 

The President. | don’t know what his de- 
cision was based on, but I think that four 
former Attorneys General, a former Chief 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
and their wholehearted endorsements of 
the qualifications of Robert Bork are some- 
thing that shouid be heeded—plus the fact 
that every national law enforcement group, 
such as the whole National Society of Police 
Chiefs and things of this kind, have all en- 
dorsed Robert Bork. 

Q. Would you consider withdrawing him, 
sir? Would you consider withdrawing the 
nomination if it appears that he’s going to 
be embarrassed or is going to lose badly? 

The President. | don’t think there’s any- 
thing withdrawing, no. As I said, I’m spend- 
ing my time working as hard as I can to see 
that he gets confirmed, as he deserves to be. 

Q. Well, what are you going to do to save 
the nomination? 

Q. Why do you think he’s really losing 
out? I mean, what has happened really that 
he seems to have really gone down the 
drain today? 

The President. Well, I don’t seem to feel 
that way, and I haven’t noticed him shed- 
ding any tears. 
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Q. Shouldn’t you have let Bork be Bork, 
sirP 

Q. How many are undecided, Mr. Presi- 
dent? 

Q. Is this a referendum on your clout, 
sirP 

The President. I told you that I think 
that what is going on is strictly partisan. 

Q. Shouldn’t you let Bork be Bork instead 
of trying to paint him like some moderate? 
Shouldn’t he have been presented as the 
strictly conservative, strict constructionist, 
that you nominated? 

The President. 1 haven’t painted him in 
any light. He happens to be a man who 
handed down some 400 decisions, none of 
which have ever been overthrown by an 
appeals court or the Supreme Court. 

Q. But your strategists, sir, seemed to try 
to present him as if he were a moderate. 
Why not mobilize conservative support be- 
hind him? 

The President. No, we were simply trying 
to respond to the charges, the raucous 
charges, from some that he was some kind 
of a radical. 

Q. What’s your reaction to Republican 
Specter’s—— 

The President. What? 

Q. What’s your reaction to Senator Spec- 
ter coming out—a Republican on the Com- 
mittee—against Bork? 

The President. You wouldn’t want me to 
answer that now. 

Q. Yes. 

Q. Yes. 

Q. Now’s the time. 

The President. Why, naturally, I am going 
to try to change his mind. 

Q. Mr. Attorney General, about Wedtech, 
sir. 

Q. Did you call Judge Bork himself? 

Q. Did you talk to Bork today? You said 
he isn’t shedding any tears. 

The President. Well, | saw him briefly 
today. 

Q. Today? What did he say? Fight? 

The President. He just is waiting for the 
decision. 

Q. Did you consider withdrawing it 
today? Did you discuss it? 

The President. No. 

Q. Does he want to withdraw, sir? 

The President. He made no indication of 
anything of that kind. 
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Q. Are you compiling a list of people—in 
case he doesn’t make it—that you would 
nominate in his steadP 

The President. No, I 
thought of that. 


haven’t even 


Note: The exchange began at 5:06 p.m. on 
the South Lawn at the White House. 


National Medical Research Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5714. October 1, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Once, childhood diseases such as diphthe- 
ria, polio, and tetanus claimed the lives of 
thousands of American youngsters each 
year. Now, vaccines developed through bio- 
medical research have virtually eliminated 
these killers from the United States. In ad- 
dition to their contributions to the creation 
of these and many other vaccines, U.S. 
medical researchers have designed new 
drugs and surgical techniques and identified 
environmental and life-style factors that 
lead to illness. All of these advances have 
helped to bring America’s death rate to an 
all-time low and its life expectancy rates to 
all-time highs. 

America is an acknowledged world leader 
in promoting health and preventing disease 
and disability. Research conducted in this 
country has contributed enormously to the 
worldwide control of epidemic diseases 
such as cholera, smallpox, yellow fever, and 
bubonic plague. The common goal of better 
health for all has helped to foster a produc- 
tive research partnership among govern- 
ment, academia, industry, and voluntary or- 
ganizations. 

America’s preeminence in biomedical and 
behavioral medical research is greatly en- 
couraged by more than a century of con- 
tinuing commitment by the Government of 
the United States. For example, this year 
marks the 100th anniversary of the National 
Institutes of Health, our Nation’s largest bio- 
medical research agency. The returns from 
the cooperative efforts of the Federal gov- 
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ernment and the private sector in medical 
research—in terms of reduced illness and 
improved individual productivity for many 
Americans—are immense. More than 90 
Americans have been rewarded with inter- 
national recognition in the form of the 
award of Nobel Prizes for work in physiolo- 
gy, medicine, and chemistry. 

Today, America’s medical researchers are 
studying the basic workings of cells and or- 
ganisms in ever finer detail. Someday, these 
inquiries into the fundamental aspects of 
life may unravel the mysteries of cancer, 
AIDS, Alzheimer’s disease, heart and lung 
diseases, mental illnesses, and many other 
diseases that claim or severely impair the 
lives of Americans. To fulfill the promise of 
current investigations and to ensure that 
the caliber of American medical research 
remains high, it is imperative that the 
United States continue to foster the training 
of the scientists of the future. 

We all acknowledge with pride the ac- 
complishments of America’s medical re- 
searchers and look to them for continued 
progress in relieving human suffering. In 
recognition of the many successes of the 
American medical research enterprise, the 
Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 142, 
has designated October 1, 1987, as “Nation- 
al Medical Research Day” and has author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 1, 1987, as Na- 
tional Medical Research Day, and I call 
upon the people of the United States and 
all Federal, State, and local government of- 
ficials to observe the day with appropriate 
events and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:32 p.m., October 2, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 2. 


General Pulaski Memorial Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5715. October 1, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The American people proudly and grate- 
fully observe every October 11 in memory 
of General Casimir Pulaski, because on that 
date in 1779 this young Polish count and 
cavalry officer, wounded two days before 
while leading a charge during the siege of 
Savannah, gave his life for our country. 

Before casting his lot with America, Casi- 
mir Pulaski had fought bravely against tyr- 
anny and foreign domination in his beloved 
Poland and had been forced into exile. He 
and other Polish freedom fighters well un- 
derstood that humanity’s battle for liberty 
and self-government is indivisible around 
the world; with the immortal cry, “For 
Your Freedom and Ours,” they went forth 
to many nations in support of freedom, jus- 
tice, independence, and individual rights. 
These ideals are forever part of Poland’s 
heritage; they are dear to the Polish people, 
and this devotion continues to inspire 
America and the rest of the world. 

The freedoms for which General Pulaski 
fought and died—the freedoms he helped 
America win—have not yet been realized in 
many parts of the globe. The United States 
of America will always champion religious, 
political and economic liberty, tolerance, 
and human rights around the world. Wher- 
ever mankind’s fight for freedom continues, 
there stands the spirit of Pulaski and there 
stands the hope, the commitment, and the 
help of the United States—“For Your Free- 
dom and Ours.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim Sunday, October 11, 
1987, as General Pulaski Memorial Day, and 
I direct the appropriate government offi- 
cials to display the flag of the United States 
on all government buildings on thit day. In 
addition, I encourage the people of the 
United States to commemorate this occasion 
as appropriate throughout our land. 
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In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:33 p.m., October 2, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 2. 


Columbus Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5716. October 1, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Every October the people of the United 
States celebrate the day nearly 500 autumns 
ago when Christopher Columbus and the 
crews of the Nina, the Pinta, and the Santa 
Maria found a New World. That world is 
our Western Hemisphere, and we in the 
United States trace the history and develop- 
ment of our country and our culture back 
to Columbus and his daring exploration, his 
initiative, his faith, and his courage. 

Columbus continues to inspire the United 
States and the rest of the world for almost 
half a thousand years because of his great 
understanding and vision and because of his 
single-minded determination to let no dis- 
appointment, ridicule, or risk keep him 
from a goal he knew to be sensible, feasible, 
and of great promise. He viewed the un- 
known as an opportunity, not as a danger. 

The Admiral of the Ocean Seas is remem- 
bered as well for challenging the horizons 
of his time and place, for his spirit of reach- 
ing beyond the obvious, for defying the pes- 
simists and expanding the frontiers of 
knowledge. That spirit animated those who 
followed him to the New World through 
the centuries and brought untold energy, 
boldness, and ingenuity with them. We 
Americans are risk-takers; like Columbus, 
we have a vision of the world as it can be, 
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and of the future as an opportunity and a 
challenge. 

Italian Americans have special reason to 
celebrate Columbus Day with great pride. 
Columbus was the first of many Italian trav- 
elers who have made contributions to the 
New World. Columbus is one of many links 
binding the United States and Italy in a 
special relationship. 

This tribute also has special meaning for 
Americans of Spanish descent. Without 
Spanish support, Columbus’s voyage of dis- 
covery would not have been possible. 
Spain’s contribution to the New World and 
to its cultural and economic heritage went 
on to be even larger, as the recent visit by 
Their Majesties King Juan Carlos and 
Queen Sofia of Spain to the American 
Southwest reminded us. 

The year 1992 will be the 500th anniver- 
sary of Columbus’s first voyage to the 
Americas. The Christopher Columbus Quin- 
centenary Jubilee Commission, a distin- 
guished group of Americans aided by repre- 
sentatives from Spain and Italy, prepared a 
report that I transmitted to the Congress in 
September of this year, making recommen- 
dations for our Nation’s observance of the 
Quincentenary, including themes _ that 
embody the broad significance of this anni- 
versary and suggestions for Quincentenary 
programs that will extend to communities, 
organizations, and institutions around the 
United States. 

In tribute to Christopher Columbus, the 
Congress of the United States, by joint reso- 
lution approved April 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 
657), as modified by the Act of June 28, 
1968 (82 Stat. 250), has requested the Presi- 
dent to proclaim the second Monday in Oc- 
tober of each year as “Columbus Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Monday, October 12, 1987, 
as Columbus Day. I invite the people of this 
Nation to observe that day with appropriate 
ceremonies in honor of this great explorer. I 
also direct that the flag of the United States 
be displayed on all public buildings on the 
appointed day in honor of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
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eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:34 p.m., October 2, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 2. 


United Nations Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5717. October 1, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


United Nations Day is an opportunity for 
us to reemphasize the principles upon 
which the United Nations was founded. The 
framers of the United Nations Charter envi- 
sioned a world where nations live together 
in freedom, justice, and peace, a world with 
universal and reciprocal respect for human 
rights and human dignity. 

The United Nations General Assembly 
took a historic first step last year by adopt- 
ing reforms aimed at strengthening the or- 
ganization’s effectiveness and efficiency. 
The ideals of the United Nations are impor- 
tant to the United States. We are commit- 
ted to working closely with other member 
states and with the Secretary General to see 
that the reforms are faithfully implemented 
and to secure the organization’s future. 

We are pleased that reform efforts are 
extending to the specialized and technical 
agencies of the United Nations. These agen- 
cies are not well-known, but do affect us 
directly and on a daily basis. For instance, 
the Weather Watch of the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization helps us know when 
and where storms will hit American cities. 
The International Maritime Organization 
and International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion work for safety on the seas and in the 
skies for American travelers. The Food and 
Agricultural Organization saves U.S. farm- 
ers, foresters, and fishermen countless dol- 
lars in damage every year. The Internation- 


al Atomic Energy Agency helps promote 
international cooperation and safeguards re- 
garding nuclear technology, and the World 
Health Organization coordinates global ef- 
forts against AIDS. 


One of the youngest specialized agencies, 
the International Fund for Agricultural De- 
velopment (IFAD), was established to mobi- 
lize financial resources and make them 
available for agricultural projects specifical- 
ly designed to improve food production sys- 
tems in the poorest food-deficient regions of 
the world. In just 10 years, IFAD has fi- 
nanced more than 200 projects in develop- 
ing countries that, when fully implemented, 
will boost food production by more than 22 
million tons a year. 

Our world—every nation, every people, 
every individual—can know the blessings of 
peace and see the light of freedom and jus- 
tice in the future if we have the courage to 
build on the hope of the past—the hope 
upon which the United Nations was built. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim Saturday, October 24, 
1987, as United Nations Day. I urge all 
Americans to acquaint themselves with the 
activities and accomplishments of the 
United Nations. I have appointed J. Willard 
Marriott, Jr., to serve as 1987 United States 
Chairman for United Nations Day, and I 
welcome the role of the United Nations As- 
sociation of the United States of America in 
working with him to celebrate this special 
day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this first day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:35 p.m., October 2, 1987] 


Note: The proclamation was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on October 2. 
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South Africa 





Letter to the Speaker of the House and the 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Transmitting a Report. 
October 1, 1987 





Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) 


Pursuant to Section 501(b) of the Com- 
prehensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986, I 
hereby transmit the first annual report on 
the extent to which significant progress has 
been made toward ending the system of 
apartheid. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


REPORT TO THE CONGRESS PURSUANT TO 
SECTION 501 OF THE COMPREHENSIVE 
ANTI-APARTHEID ACT OF 1986 


Executive Summary 


Pursuant to Section 501 of the Compre- 
hensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986 (The 
Act), the President has transmitted to the 
Speaker of the House and the Chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate, a report on the extent to which 
significant progress has been made toward 
ending the system of apartheid and estab- 
lishing a nonracial democracy in South 
Africa. Included is the President’s recom- 
mendation on which suggested additional 
measures, if any, should be imposed on that 
country. 

The report concludes that there has not 
been significant progress toward ending 
apartheid since October, 1986, and that 
none of the goals outlined in Title I of the 
Act—goals that are shared by the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress—have been ful- 
filled. Moreover, the South African Govern- 
ment’s response to the Act over the past 
year gives little ground for hope that this 
trend will soon be reversed or that addi- 
tional measures will produce better results. 

In reviewing the twelve-month period 
since the Act became law, the report de- 
scribes a continuing bleak situation for 
blacks in South Africa who face increased 
repression, harassment, and—even in the 
case of a significant number of minors— 
imprisonment. Press censorship has been in- 
tensified, and illegal cross border raids by 
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South African security forces into neighbor- 
ing countries have resulted in the loss of 
innocent lives. 

In the economic area, the report points 
out that sanctions have had minimal impact 
on interrupting South Africa’s external 
trade because of that country’s ability to 
find substitute markets for its products out- 
side the United States. Where there has 
been a significant impact, notably in the 
coal and sugar industries, the loss of export 
markets in the United States has caused 
hardship among black workers who are ex- 
periencing greater rates of unemployment. 
Overall, South Africa’s economic perform- 
ance has not been robust due to the poor 
investment climate, unfavorable interna- 
tional conditions, and drought in the farm- 
ing areas. Sanctions have incrementally ex- 
acerbated an already existing problem. 

The report also takes note of considerable 
disinvestment by American companies since 
the beginning of the recent unrest in South 
Africa. The report points out that the most 
painful impact of this trend toward disin- 
vestment has been the disappearance of 
company-funded social, housing, education- 
al, and job training programs designed to 
improve living standards and career oppor- 
tunities for black South Africans. 

In political terms, the Comprehensive 
Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986, which followed 
selective measures instituted by Executive 
Order in 1985, sent a strong message of 
abhorrence of apartheid on the part of the 
American people. The immediate result, 
however, was a marked reduction in our 
ability to persuade the South African Gov- 
ernment to act responsibly on human rights 
issues and to restrain its behavior in the 
region. Perhaps the single ray of hope 
during the period under review was the 
appearance of ferment within the Afrikaner 
community where there is increasing public 
discussion of “power sharing.” While this 
and similar terms being discussed are still 
devoid of quantifiable substance, they may 
be a precursor to eventual negotiations be- 
tween the South African Government and 
the black leadership, a goal which the US. 
Government will be seeking to promote. 

Because of the President’s conclusion that 
the economic sanctions embodied in the 
1986 Act have not been effective in meet- 
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ing the goals on which the Congress and 
the Administration agree, and his convic- 
tion that additional measures would be 
counterproductive, the President recom- 
mends against the imposition of any addi- 
tional measures at this time, including those 
mentioned in Section 501(c) of the Act, and 
continues to believe that the current puni- 
tive sanctions against South Africa are not 
the best way to bring freedom to that coun- 
try. 

What the United States now needs is a 
period of active and creative diplomacy— 
bilaterally as well as in consultation with 
our allies and with our friends in southern 
Africa—focusing on doing all that is possible 
to bring the peoples of South Africa togeth- 
er for meaningful negotiations leading to 
the creation of a democratic society. The 
essence of this process is to state clearly 
what goals and values the West supports, 
rather than simply to reiterate what it op- 
poses. This was the purpose of Secretary 
Shultz’s public articulation on September 
29 of the concepts which must be addressed 
by all South Africans to undergird a settle- 
ment of political grievances and the forma- 
tion of a just, constitutional, and democratic 
order in South Africa. His statement delin- 
eates precisely the values that the West 
stands for and wishes to see negotiated by 
South Africans as they chart a future free of 
apartheid. 


REPORT TO CONGRESS PURSUANT TO SEC- 
TION 501 OF THE COMPREHENSIVE 
ANTI-APARTHEID ACT OF 1986 

Pursuant to Section 501 of the Compre- 
hensive Anti-Apartheid Act of 1986 (the 
Act), I am transmitting to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the Senate, a report on the extent 
to which significant progress has been made 
toward ending the system of apartheid and 
establishing a nonracial democracy in that 
country. Included also is my recommenda- 
tion on which suggested additional meas- 
ures, if any, should be imposed on South 
Africa. 


Background 


In Executive Order 12571, I directed all 
affected executive departments and agen- 
cies to take all steps necessary, corsistent 
with the Constitution, to implement the re- 


quirements of the Act. I am pleased to be 
able to report that the Act has been imple- 
mented fully and faithfully. Executive de- 
partments and agencies are to be compli- 
mented for their excellent work in carrying 
out this complex piece of legislation. 

The legislation sets out yardsticks by 
which to measure the effectiveness of the 
approach it embodies. The specific goals are 
laid out in the legislation itself. The Act, in 
Section 101, states that it and other actions 
of the United States were intended to en- 
courage the Government of South Africa to 
take the following steps: 

—Bring about reforms leading to the es- 
tablishment of a nonracial democracy 
in South Africa. 

—Repeal the State of Emergency and re- 
spect the principles of equal justice 
under law for all races. 

—Release Nelson Mandela, Govan Mbeki, 
and Walter Sisulu and all political pris- 
oners and black trade union leaders. 

—Permit South Africans of all races the 
right freely to form political parties, ex- 
press political opinions, and otherwise 
participate in the political process. 

—Establish a timetable for the elimina- 
tion of apartheid laws. 

—Negotiate with representatives of all 
racial groups in South Africa the future 
political system in South Africa. 

—End military and paramilitary activities 
aimed at neighboring states. 


The Status of Apartheid: October 1986 to 
October 1987 


I regret that I am unable to report signifi- 
cant progress leading to the end of apart- 
heid and the establishment of a nonracial 
democracy in South Africa. Indeed, the fol- 
lowing review of events in South Africa 
since October, 1986 provides very little 
hope for optimism about the immediate 
future. 

The State of Emergency has not been re- 
pealed. Instead, the earlier decree was 
toughened, press restrictions were tight- 
ened, and an increasing number of foreign 
journalists (including Americans) were ex- 
pelled. Nelson Mandela, Govan Mbeki, 
Walter Sisulu, and other key prisoners have 
not been released. Instead, the number of 
political prisoners detained by the Govern- 
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ment has vastly increased, including the de- 
tention of large numbers of minors, although 
some detained children were later set free. 

South Africa is not any closer in late 1987 
to respecting free speech and free political 
participation by all its citizens than it was 
one year ago. No timetable has been set for 
the elimination of the remaining apartheid 
laws. No clear and credible plan has been 
devised for negotiating a future political 
system involving all people equally in South 
Africa, and many of the legitimate repre- 
sentatives of the majority in that country 
are still “banned,” in hiding, or in deten- 
tion. The Government of South Africa has 
not ended military and paramilitary activi- 
ties aimed at neighboring states. Instead, 
such activities have been stepped up, as can 
be seen by Pretoria’s April, 1987 raid 
against targets in Livingstone, Zambia; its 
May, 1987 incursion into Maputo, the cap- 
ital of Mozambique; and the increase in un- 
explained deaths and disappearances of 
anti-apartheid activists throughout the 
region. The cycle of violence and counter- 
violence between the South African Gov- 
ernment and its opponents has, if anything, 
gotten worse. 


Internal Political Situation: Status of Race 
Relations 


The absence of progress toward the end 
of apartheid has been reflected in generally 
negative trends in South Africa’s internal 
political-economic situation during the past 
year. 

In the recent whites-only election in 
South Africa, the National Party attempted 
to exploit a nationalistic backlash to foreign 
interference. Without any doubt, external 
factors played some role in the sizable vote 
totals for the National Party’s right-wing op- 
position as well as for the ruling party itself. 
However the election results are interpret- 
ed, they appear to have put a brake on any 
inclination toward fundamental reform by 
the South African Government. They also 
helped to discredit the anti-apartheid stand 
of the Progressive Federal Party and have 
put the current government in the position 
of having to deal with an official opposition 
which for the first time in 40 years is to the 
right, not the left. 

Even before the elections, and more so 
after their conclusion, the South African 
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Government has spared no effort to stifle 
domestic unrest. This round of massive 
unrest, which began in 1984, has been put 
down with harsh states of emergency. The 
detentions and other measures taken by the 
security forces during this period severely 
damaged the opposition groups inside the 
country, particularly the United Democratic 
Front, an umbrella organization committed 
to the non-violent end of apartheid. The 
State of Emergency has resulted in the de- 
tention of much of the UDF leadership and 
the silencing of much of the organization’s 
political expression. While the State of 
Emergency has failed to crush the organiza- 
tion, it has nevertheless powerfully affected 
its strategies and put the organization on 
the defensive. 

The Government has also been cool to 
the KwaZulu/Natal Indaba, a convention 
representing all racial groups and a wide 
range of social and political organizations in 
the Natal Province. For many months the 
Indaba participants have been wrestling on 
a provincial basis with the great questions 
that must be addressed by South Africans, 
including the creation of a nonracial legisla- 
ture and the drafting of a bill of rights. This 
process has shown that South Africans are 
capable of difficult mutual accommodation 
to advance the cause of racial justice and 
representative government. Regrettably, 
the government has been slow to see the 
wisdom of encouraging such efforts at nego- 
tiated change. 

Equally disturbing has been the increase 
in regional tensions triggered in part by a 
sharp expansion of South African military, 
para-military, and covert operations. South 
African security forces have in the last year 
raided Livingstone in Zambia and Maputo 
in Mozambique, in violation of international 
law and, in the case of Mozambique, in vio- 
lation of the Nkomati Accords (which estab- 
lished a regime of peaceful cooperation be- 
tween the South African and Mozambican 
Governments). These raids, purportedly di- 
rected at the African National Congress, re- 
sulted in the deaths of innocent civilians. 
South African forces have also been en- 
gaged in a variety of other largely covert 
efforts in Swaziland, Botswana, and Zim- 
babwe aimed at keeping their neighbors 
off-balance and deflecting public attention 
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away from the imperative of change at 
home and toward foreign sources of support 
for its opponents. Our sanctions were fol- 
lowed by an increase in such ill-considered 
actions. We have made our views known 
clearly, but Pretoria appears less inclined to 
consider external views than was previously 
the case. 


Ferment in the White Community 


A positive development has been the con- 
tinuing ferment in the white South African 
community, reflecting, among many other 
internal and external factors, the messages 
of outrage and frustration sent by the 
United States and other interested nations. 

Particularly notable is the debate occur- 
ing within the subcommunity of Afrikaans- 
speakers. The last year has seen the candi- 
dates (during the May elections) of the “in- 
dependents” who broke away from their 
traditional philosophical home in the ruling 
National Party; the “revolt” of the Universi- 
ty of Stellenbosch academics who deserted 
the National Party as a show of protest 
against apartheid; the increasing visibility of 
the extraparliamentary opposition, exempli- 
fied by the former head of the Progressive 
Federal Party, Frederick van Zyl Slabbert; 
and, most recently, the meeting in Dakar 
between leading Afrikaners and representa- 
tives of the exiled African National Con- 
gress, sponsored by Slabbert’s Institute for a 
Democratic Alternative for South Africa 
(IDASA), and hosted by Senegal’s President 
Diouf. 

Even within the government, there have 
been hesitant, heavily qualified statements 
from the Cabinet concerning “power shar- 
ing” and the need to negotiate with black 
leaders. South Africans have not yet identi- 
fied a realistic formula on which to base 
and begin serious negotiations, but the issue 
is surfacing publicly and is being discussed. 
Such developments suggest that despite all 
the negative things that have occurred in 
recent years—the violence, killings, and re- 
pression—there continue to be forces at 
work in South Africa that yet may lead to 
progress toward a negotiated settlement. 
South Africans are continuing to seek ways 
out of the impasse. Today, it is clearer than 
ever that the travesty of apartheid is South 
Africa’s to solve. 


South African Economy 


South Africa’s economy is “open” by 
world standards in the sense that a relative- 
ly high percentage of its gross domestic 
product derives from a combination of ex- 
ports and imports. South Africa is a trading 
nation, which suggests that its economy 
would be relatively vulnerable to our sanc- 
tions. Yet this is not necessarily the case. 
The nature of South Africa’s exports is such 
that the majority of export earnings come 
from sales of primary products—gold and 
other metals and minerals—that have a 
ready market internationally whether or 
not we choose to buy them. 

After years of contending with embargoes 
on arms and oil, South Africa has shown 
itself adept at evading sanctions. The easiest 
way to avoid sanctions is completely overt— 
simply shift to new export markets. The evi- 
dence available to us indicates that South 
Africa has been largely successful at devel- 
oping new markets, both because of their 
willingness to undercut competitors’ prices 
and because of the quality of their products 
and the perception by much of the world 
that South Africa is a reliable supplier. Al- 
though the sanctions voted by Congress in 
1986 potentially affect a large percentage of 
South African industries, many still operate 
at capacity—albeit with somewhat lowered 
profit margins—because of their success in 
developing new export markets. New 
export markets for South African agricultur- 
al products, metals, and textiles have been 
found in the Far East, parts of the Middle 
East, and Latin America and, most ironic, in 
the rest of Africa. In fact, South Africa’s 
trade surplus has risen, not fallen, since we 
and our major allies imposed trade sanc- 
tions last year. 

On the other hand, many of the commod- 
ities covered by U.S. sanctions were already 
facing difficult international market condi- 
tions and chronic oversupply. It seems clear 
that sanctions exacerbated these problems 
and that some of the South African export 
industries have suffered some damage, in- 
cluding the sugar, coal, and iron and steel 
sectors. 

South Africa is slowly recovering from an 
economic recession that began in 1981. This 
recession and sanctions, combined with the 
absence of business confidence and the re- 
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sulting decline in new investments, have 
been major elements in the country’s poor 
economic performance. It is important to 
appreciate, moreover, that although the 
South African Government has been able to 
avoid some of the economic effects of our 
sanctions in the short term, the long-term 
effect on unemployment and growth rates 
may well be more serious. There is a grow- 
ing consensus among economists that a 
combination of sanctions, South Africa’s in- 
ability to attract foreign capital, and a varie- 
ty of other factors will mean that, at best, 
South Africa’s gross domestic product 
growth will likely hover between 2.5 and 
3.5 percent per annum for the foreseeable 
future. Yet studies indicate that annual real 
growth of 5 to 6 percent will be necessary 
to create jobs for the 350,000 new workers 
who will enter the labor force each year. To 
the extent that our sanctions contribute to a 
slowdown in real growth, we will have con- 
tributed both to an increase in unemploy- 
ment that will hit blacks hardest, as popula- 
tion growth continues to outstrip economic 
growth, and to an erosion of prospects for 
economic progress by blacks in the future, 
once apartheid has ended. 

In fact, economic growth and the open- 
ness of the South African economy have 
been among the major forces eroding apart- 
heid. They also offer the best chance of 
bringing about its end. Black economic 
empowerment is one of the keys to 
progress. An open and dynamic economy 
provides jobs and skills for the majority of 
the population, provides the indispensable 
base for trade unions to address their griev- 
ances, and inevitably will improve educa- 
tional possibilities for blacks as economic 
growth demands a better educated labor 
force. 

In the overall economic context, a phe- 
nomenon worthy of note is the trend 
toward disinvestment among American- 
owned business firms in South Africa. The 
value of U.S. direct investment in South 
Africa has been cut nearly in half by disin- 
vestment—from $2.4 billion in 1982 to ap- 
proximately $1.3 billion in 1986. By now, it 
is probably less than $1 billion. In most 
cases, U.S. firms have sold their South Afri- 
can holdings to their local managers and/or 
employees. Most of the rest have been sold 
to other firms, usually South African white- 
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owned competitors, at fire-sale prices. In 
very few cases have these companies pulled 
up stakes altogether. Despite disinvest- 
ments, the products and services of depart- 
ing U.S. firms remain generally available in 
South Africa. The main impact of disinvest- 
ment has been to damage fair labor stand- 
ards programs. There is no question but 
that many projects in education, training, 
and community improvement funded by 
major foreign investors have been damaged 
or eliminated. During the past decade, U.S. 
companies have spent nearly $200 million 
on such projects. Because of disinvestment, 
this vital source of manpower and commu- 
nity development assistance has been se- 
verely cut back. 

The concentration through disinvestment 
of more of South Africa’s wealth in local 
white hands has, at least in the short term, 
marginally enlarged the economic gap be- 
tween the races. Blacks at present control 
only a minute fraction of the country’s 
physical capital and share equity. Black- 
owned enterprises contribute only about 1 
percent to the nation’s gross domestic prod- 
uct (although much more black economic 
activity takes place in the informal sector 
and goes unrecorded), and we doubt that 
black ownership totals more than about 2 
percent of South Africa’s capital stock. 


Presidential Recommendations 


Section 501(c) of the Act states that if the 
Government of South Africa has not made 
significant progress in ending the system of 
apartheid and establishing a nonracial de- 
mocracy, the President shall include in this 
annual report recommendations on the im- 
position of additional measures from among 
the five listed in that sub-section. 

The two sets of economic sanctions im- 
posed against South Africa to date—by Ex- 
ecutive Order in 1985 and by statute in 
1986—have sent a clear message to the 
ruling white community that the American 
people are outraged by the institutional in- 
justice of apartheid and the basic denial of 
human rights that it embodies. Although 
the South African white leadership has re- 
acted defiantly toward these measures, and 
has chilled the bilateral diplomatic relation- 
ship as a result, the message has clearly 
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been registered. The American people have 
made their feelings clear. 

Yet the most important goal of the Act 
was to pressure the South African Govern- 
ment to meet the unambiguous prescrip- 
tions laid out in the Act itself. As indicated 
above, significant progress has not been 
made toward ending the system of apart- 
heid and establishing a nonracial democracy 
in South Africa in the twelve month period 
since the enactment of the Act. 

I have reviewed the suggested additional 
measures listed in Section 501(c) in light of 
what we hope to achieve in South Africa as 


well as the impact of those measures al- * 


ready taken. My conclusion is that the im- 
position of additional economic sanctions at 
this time would not be helpful in the 
achievement of the objectives which Con- 
gress, the American people, and I share. 
While the measures imposed by the 1986 
Act have registered an important message 
to the white South African community, and 
have contributed to our efforts to broaden 
our contacts with black opposition groups, 
the impact has been more negative than 
positive. I am particularly concerned by evi- 
dence that these measures have caused in- 
creasing unemployment for black South Af- 
rican workers, especially in such industries 
as sugar production and coal mining. While 
our sanctions have accentuated the overall 
economic stagnation in South Africa, it is 
clear to me that their impact on the gov- 
ernment itself and its political choices have 
not advanced our goals. The ability of that 
country to evade sanctions by finding alter- 
nate markets for its exports indicates that it 
would be futile to impose additional meas- 
ures that would also be harmful to United 
States strategic or economic interests. In ad- 
dition, our sanctions measures have made it 
more difficult for the United States to per- 
suade the South African Government to act 
responsibly on human rights issues, to move 
toward negotiations, and to restrain its be- 
havior in the region. I believe that the im- 
position of additional measures, including 
those listed in Section 501(c), would exacer- 
bate these negative developments without 
adding any additional positive benefits in 
support of our objectives. For these reasons, 
moreover, I continue to believe that puni- 
tive sanctions are not the best way to bring 
freedom to South Africa. 


This experience has illustrated once again 
the very real constraints on the United 
States, or any other nation, that tries to 
impose its own solutions to South Africa’s 
problems. It is clear that in the heat of 
debate over sanctions against South Africa, 
Americans on both sides of the issue overes- 
timated the importance of the United States 
as a factor in the South African matrix. The 
impact of American sanctions to date has 
been significant neither in hastening the 
demise of racism in South Africa nor in 
punishing the South African Government. 

What is needed on the part of the United 
States is a period of active and creative di- 
plomacy bilaterally as well as in consulta- 
tion with our allies and friends in Africa 
focusing on doing all that is possible to 
bring the peoples of South Africa together 
for meaningful negotiations leading to the 
building of a democratic society. The es- 
sence of this process is to state clearly what 
goals and values we in the West support, 
rather than simply to reiterate what we 
oppose. 

This was the purpose of Secretary Shultz’ 
public articulation on September 29th of 
the principles we believe must undergird a 
settlement of political grievances and the 
formation of a just, constitutional, and 
democratic order in South Africa. His state- 
ment delineates precisely the values that 
we in the West stand for and wish to see 
addressed by South Africans as they chart a 
future free of apartheid. It constitutes an 
attempt to challenge all parties in the equa- 
tion with a positive vision of a post-apart- 
heid South Africa, and to lend our moral 
weight to those many South Africans—a 
majority, I believe—who have not given up 
hope. 

It is crucial in the coming period that we 
work with and, where possible, coordinate 
policies with our principal OECD partners. 
Aside from the question of the 1986 sanc- 
tions measures—which few of our key allies 
have adopted—our positions and policies 
are complementary with those of the 
OECD countries, particularly the United 
Kingdom, the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny, and Japan. We must work with these 
nations and others to buttress the Front 
Line States and the region against destabili- 
zation and economic decay. We must sup- 
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port and encourage those South Africans, 
white and black, that are already at work 
breaking down the barriers of fear, mistrust, 
and ignorance of each other. We must con- 
tinue to strive together through public and 
private endeavors to assist the non-white 
communities in South Africa to prepare 
themselves for their rightful role after the 
inevitable end of apartheid. Most impor- 
tantly, we must, together, push firmly for 
progress, change, and negotiation in South 
Africa, leading to a just and democratic 
future for that troubled nation. 


Note: This is the text of identical letters 
addressed to Jim Wright, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and Claiborne 
Pell, chairman of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 


The letters were released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on October 2. 


Acid Products From China 





Proclamation 5718. October 2, 1987 





IMPLEMENTATION OF AN ORDERLY MAR- 
KETING AGREEMENT ON AMMONIUM PARA- 
TUNGSTATE AND TUNGSTIC ACID 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. On June 5, 1987, the United States 
International Trade Commission (USITC) 
reported to the President the results of its 
investigation under section 406 of the 
Trade Act of 1974 (19 U.S.C. 2436) (the 
Trade Act) with respect to imports from the 
People’s Republic of China (the PRC) of 
ammonium paratungstate (APT) and tung- 
stic acid provided for in items 417.40 and 
416.40, respectively, of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States (TSUS) (19 U.S.C. 
1202). The USITC determined that market 
disruption within the meaning of section 
406 of the Trade Act exists with respect to 
imports from the PRC of APT and tungstic 
acid. To remedy this market disrruption, 
the USITC recommended that, for the next 
5 years, the combined volume of imports of 
APT and tungstic acid from the PRC be 
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limited to the larger of 1.116 million 
pounds of tungsten content per year or 7.5 
percent of U.S. consumption. 


2. On August 5, 1987, pursuant to sec- 
tions 406, 202, and 203 of the Act (19 U.S.C. 
2436, 2252, and 2253), and after taking into 
account the considerations specified in sec- 
tion 202(c) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2252(c)), I determined to provide import 
relief for the domestic industry in the form 
of a negotiated orderly marketing agree- 
ment. To this end, I directed the United 
States Trade Representative (the USTR) to 
negotiate and conclude an orderly market- 
ing agreement with the PRC and to report 
the results of such negotiations to me within 
50 days. 


3. Section 406(b)(2) of the Trade Act (19 
U.S.C. 2436(b\2)) requires that if import 
relief consists of, or includes, an orderly 
marketing agreement, then such agreement 
shall be entered into within 60 days after a 
presidential determination to provide relief. 


4. Pursuant to the authority vested in the 
President by the Constitution and the stat- 
utes of the United States, including section 
203(aX4) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2253(a\X4)), an agreement for orderly trade 
was signed on September 28, 1987, be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China limiting the 
export from the PRC, and the import into 
the United States, of APT and tungstic acid 
provided for in items 417.40 and 416.40, 
respectively, of the TSUS. 


5. Pursuant to section 203(k\1) of the 
Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253(k) (1)), I have 
considered the relation of such action to the 
international obligations of the United 
States. Since February 1, 1980, the United 
States and the PRC have had in effect a 
bilateral trade agreement under which I 
have determined, pursuant to section 405 of 
the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2435), a satisfac- 
tory balance of concessions has been main- 
tained during the life of such agreement, 
and for which I reconfirm that actual or 
foreseeable reductions in U.S. tariffs and 
nontariff barriers to trade resulting from 
multilateral negotiations are, and continu- 
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ously have been, satisfactorily reciprocated 
by the PRC. The present agreement for or- 
derly trade is within the parameters of the 
safeguard measures envisioned by the bilat- 
eral trade agreement. 


6. In accordance with section 203(d\2) of 
the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253(d\2)), I have 
determined that the level of import relief 
hereinafter proclaimed permits the impor- 
tation into the United States of a quantity 
or value of articles that is not less than the 
average annual quantity or value of such 
articles imported into the United States 
from the PRC in the 1982-1984 period, 
which I have determined to be the most 
recent representative period for imports of 
such articles. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and the statutes of the United 
States, including sections 203, 406, and 604 
of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2253, 2436, and 
2483), section 332 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
and section 301 of title 3, United States 
Code, do proclaim that— 

(1) An orderly marketing agreement was 
entered into on September 28, 1987, be- 
tween the Government of the United States 
of America and the Government of the 
People’s Republic of China, with respect to 
trade in APT and tungstic acid, effective 
October 1, 1987. The agreement for orderly 
trade is to be implemented according to its 
terms and as directed in this Proclamation, 
including the Annex thereto. 

(2) Subpart A, part 2 of the Appendix to 
the TSUS is modified as set forth in the 
Annex to this Proclamation. 

(3) The President’s authority under sec- 
tion 203(eX3) of the Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 
2253(e\3)) to determine that the agreement 
is no longer effective is hereby delegated to 
the USTR. In the event of such a determi- 
nation, the USTR shall prepare such Federal 
Register notice as may be appropriate to 
implement import relief authorized by sec- 
tion 203(e\3) of the Trade Act. 

(4) The USTR shall take such actions and 
perform such functions for the United 
States as may be necessary concerning the 
administration, implementation, modifica- 
tion, amendment or termination of the 
agreement described in paragraph (1) of 


this Proclamation, and any action that may 
be subsequently required to implement 
paragraph (3) of this Proclamation. In carry- 
ing out his responsibilities under this para- 
graph, the USTR is authorized to direct and 
delegate to appropriate officials or agencies 
of the United States, authority to perform 
any functions necessary for the administra- 
tion and implementation of the agreement, 
or in the event he determines the agree- 
ment to be no longer effective, such further 
action as he deems necessary and appropri- 
ate consistent with this Proclamation. The 
USTR is authorized to make any changes in 
part 2 of the Appendix to the TSUS that 
may be necessary to carry out the agree- 
ment or such other action as may be re- 
quired should he determine the agreement 
to be no longer effective. Any such changes 
in the agreement shall be effective after 
their publication in the Federal Register. 


(5) The U.S. Customs Service shall take 
such actions as the USTR shall determine 
are necessary to carry out the agreement 
described in paragraph (1) of this Proclama- 
tion, or to implement any import relief im- 
plemented pursuant to paragraphs (3) and 
(4) of this Proclamation, or any modification 
thereof, with respect to the entry, or with- 
drawal from warehouse for consumption, 
into the United States of products covered 
by such agreement or by such other import 
relief. 


(6) The U.S. Customs Service shall collect 
and assemble such data as are necessary to 
monitor compliance with the agreement. 
Such data shall include import statistics 
with respect to tungsten oxide, provided for 
in item 422.42, part 2C, schedule 4 of the 
TSUSA, as well as data for APT and tungstic 
acid. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 2nd day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:36 p.m., October 2, 1987] 
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Arms Control Agreement Compliance 





Statement by the President on Senate 
Action. October 2, 1987 





Earlier today the U.S. Senate passed the 
defense authorization bill for fiscal years 
1988-1989. Included in this bill are specific 
provisions which undercut my efforts to ne- 
gotiate equitable and verifiable arms reduc- 
tions and undermine U.S. national security. 
The first legislates unilateral U.S. adherence 
to the narrow interpretation of the ABM 
treaty, despite the fact that a broader one is 
fully justified. A broader interpretation 
would enable us to save time and money in 
developing effective defenses against a po- 
tential Soviet missile attack. The second 
provision would force the United States to 
comply with certain provisions of the unra- 
tified and expired SALT II agreement, 
which was negotiated by the last adminis- 
tration. 

Any bill that includes these provisions 
will be vetoed. These amendments would 
undermine our negotiators in Geneva at a 
particularly crucial time. I regret the action 
of the Senate, and I commend all Senators 
who had the courage to vote against pas- 
sage of the bill on these grounds. 

This vote by the Senate is particularly 
ironic in view of the actions taken in recent 
days by the Soviet Union close to U.S. terri- 
tory.! We have protested these Soviet ac- 
tions as both unacceptable to this country 
and inconsistent with General Secretary 
Gorbachev’s claim to seek a long-term im- 
provement in our relationship. 


German-American Day 





Remarks on Signing Proclamation 5719. 
October 2, 1987 





Well, thank you, President Jenninger, 
Ambassador Gunther van Well, Senator 


1 The Soviet Union test-fired two ICBM 
missiles over the Pacific Ocean, with the 
dummy warhead of one of the missiles 
landing within 500 miles of Hawaii. 
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Lugar, and distinguished guests. Some say 
this is German-American Day. I don’t know. 
Seeing the band here in costume, I'd say it 
is Oktoberfest. [Laughter] 

As the President has told us, it was 304 
years ago this coming week that a small 
band of Mennonites disembarked from their 
ship, The Concord, in Pennsylvania. They 
made their way from Philadelphia to what 
is now Germantown, where they estab- 
lished the first German community in what 
is now the United States. 

Since that time, German-Americans have 
helped forge the ideals and dreams that 
have built our nation. It was a German- 
American, John Peter Zenger, who first 
fought for and established the tradition of 
freedom of the press on this continent. The 
Colonial Governor charged Zenger with 
libel, and Zenger’s defense was that he had 
printed the truth. He won, and the princi- 
ple he established lives to this day: that the 
press can and must be free to tell the truth. 

Freedom and the opportunities that free- 
dom brings have been enduring themes in 
the German-American story. In 1830 one 
young German engineer wrote eloquently 
of his yearning for freedom, in particular, 
the freedom to try new ideas and pursue 
new dreams. He had seen the bureaucratic 
restrictions on commercial freedom in 
Westphalia, where he had found his first job 
after graduating from the Royal Polytechnic 
Institute in Berlin. No project could go for- 
ward, he wrote, without—in his words—‘“an 
army of counselors, ministers, and other of- 
ficials discussing the matter for 10 years, 
making long journeys and writing long re- 
ports.” 

And a few months after arriving, he 
wrote: “I have found all that I sought—a 
free, reasonable, democratic government 
and reasonable, natural relationships of the 
people toward each other—no unbearable 
taxes, no executor, no arrogant chief magis- 
trate.” Well, the writer of those words was 
named John Roebling, and he designed and, 
with his son, built one of the greatest monu- 
ments to engineering in American history, 
the Brooklyn Bridge, which has been sold 
many times—or attempted to be sold by 
certain individuals. [Laughter] 

But, yes, America’s genuine heritage is 
rich. It is deep and fertile. It’s helped nour- 
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ish and cultivate our national heritage, our 
national accomplishments, and our national 
ideals. And that’s why I’m so happy to have 
all of you here today. I remember back 
when I was a boy in Illinois, up near the 
Wisconsin border. The German heritage 
was displayed with pride. The German lan- 
guage, at that time, was the second most 
widely spoken language in the Nation. Here 
in America, German-Americans have 
helped give our nation its freedom, opti- 
mism, enterprise, and its love of peace. 

Today this heritage is Germany’s, as well. 
A common dedication to democracy, free- 
dom, and peace ties America and Germany 
together. It is the bedrock upon which our 
alliance has been built. And it’s why our 
people have made the sacrifices to build 
and maintain our military strength in the 
face of the missiles and armies of the 
Warsaw Pact. 

In the last 6% years, we’ve stood firmly 
together, and now, as a result, America may 
be on the eve of an historic agreement with 
the Soviet Union. I remember too many 
times to count that my arms reduction pro- 
posals were not serious. After all, the Sovi- 
ets would never agree to actual arms reduc- 
tions, certainly not to the zero option for 
U.S. and Soviet intermediate-range, ground- 
launched nuclear weapons. 

The agreement toward which America 
and the Soviets are now moving is not hap- 
pening because we—America, Germany, 
and our allies—have been weak, but be- 
cause we’ve been strong. And it is, as you 
know, nothing short of historic. Never 
before has an agreement actually abolished 
an entire class of U.S. and Soviet nuclear 
missiles. Never before has either side re- 
tired top-of-the-line, spanking-new, mint- 
quality missiles. I don’t know just when I'll 
sit down with General Secretary Gorbachev 
to sign this agreement, but I look forward 
to that day. 

None of us should ever forget, however, 
that all that we’ve achieved for world peace 
could never have happened without the 
strong alliance and friendship between the 
United States and the Federal Republic of 
Germany. 

Now, though, let me say a brief word of 
purely domestic interest. As you know, I’ve 
nominated Judge Robert Bork to the Su- 
preme Court. I’ve been very clear about 


why I want Judge Bork on the high bench. 
Robert Bork believes that judges should in- 
terpret the law, not make it. And he be- 
lieves that it’s time the courts showed less 
compassion for criminals and more for the 
victims of crime. 

There have been a lot of misstatements 
spread around about Judge Bork and civil 
rights. It’s time to set the record straight. 
Robert Bork has an outstanding record on 
civil rights. As Solicitor General, for exam- 
ple, he convinced the Supreme Court for 
the first time ever to extend the protection 
of Federal civil rights laws to purely private 
contracts. Those who’ve been distorting his 
record have said over and over he’s going 
to turn back the clock on civil rights. It’s 
amazing they can find a room big enough 
for them to get in front of the cameras— 
their noses must be so long by now. 
[Laughter] 

It’s time to say a few words about the 
way the confirmation hearings have been 
conducted. Our Founding Fathers intended 
the courts to be above partisan politics. But 
in the last few weeks we’ve seen an at- 
tempt to turn the confirmation of a Justice 
into a partisan issue. 

No expense has been spared, and we all 
know the reason. A few special interests 
consider the courts their private preserve. 
Communities all over the Nation have seen 
how these special interests get through the 
courts what they can’t get through the 
ballot box. 

Now the special interests are determined 
to pack the Supreme Court and to distort 
the reputation of anyone who disagrees. 
Some say they’re compromising and de- 
meaning the judicial selection process. I 
hope we haven’t come to a time when good 
men and women are afraid to accept nomi- 
nations to the bench for fear of the kind of 
treatment we’ve seen the last few weeks. 

This is no longer a battle over whether 
the most qualified man nominated in a cen- 
tury is confirmed to the Supreme Court. At 
stake here is the integrity and independ- 
ence of the American system of justice. 

So, I hope that before you leave Washing- 
ton all of you will take time to let your 
Senators know that you want to see Robert 
Bork on the Supreme Court. 
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Forgive me for taking advantage of this— 
well, there she is. [Laughter] Well, I'll bet 
you right now she’s wondering if I put some 
sun block on my face before I came out. 
[Laughter] I did. [Laughter] She can’t hear 
me. 

Well, now to get back to the matter at 
hand, and that means there’s a proclama- 
tion for me to sign. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:24 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
closing remarks, he referred to Mrs. Reagan, 
who was watching the ceremony from a 
window of the Residence. 


German-American Day, 1987 





Proclamation 5719. October 2, 1987 





By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


More Americans trace their heritage back 
to German ancestry than to any other na- 
tionality. More than seven million Germans 
have come to our shores through the years, 
and today some 60 million Americans—one 


in four—are of German descent. Few 
people have blended so completely into the 
multicultural tapestry of American society 
and yet have made such singular economic, 
political, social, scientific, and cultural con- 
tributions to the growth and success of 
these United States as have Americans of 
German extraction. 


The United States has embraced a vast 
array of German traditions, institutions, and 
influences. Many of these have become so 
accepted as parts of our way of life that 
their ethnic origin has been obscured. For 
instance, Christmas trees and Broadway 
musicals are familiar features of American 
society. Our kindergartens, graduate 
schools, the social security system, and labor 
unions are all based on models derived 
from Germany. 


German teachers, musicians, and enthusi- 
astic amateurs have left an indelible imprint 
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on classical music, hymns, choral singing, 
and marching bands in our country. In ar- 
chitecture and design, German contribu- 
tions include the modern suspension bridge, 
Bauhaus, and Jugendstil. German-American 
scientists have helped make the United 
States the world’s pioneer in research and 
technology. The American work ethic, a 
major factor in the rapid rise of the United 
States to preeminence in agriculture and 
industry, owes much to German-Americans’ 
commitment to excellence. 


For more than 3 centuries, Germans have 
helped build, invigorate, and strengthen 
this country. But the United States has 
given as well as received. Just a generation 
ago, America conceived of and swiftly im- 
plemented the Marshall Plan, which helped 
the new German democracy rise from the 
rubble of war to become a beacon of de- 
mocracy in Central Europe. The Berlin Air- 
lift demonstrated the American commit- 
ment to the defense of freedom when, still 
recovering from war, Berlin was threatened 
by strangulation from the Soviets. 


Today, the Federal Republic of Germany 
is a bulwark of democracy in the heart of a 
divided Europe. Germans and Americans 
are rightfully proud of our common values 
as well as our shared heritage. For more 
than 3 decades the German-American part- 
nership has been a linchpin in the Western 
Alliance. Thanks to it, a whole generation of 
Americans and Europeans has grown up 
free to enjoy the fruits of liberty. 


Our histories are thus intertwined. We 
now contribute to each other’s trade, enjoy 
each other’s cultures, and learn from each 
other’s experiences. The German-American 
Friendship Garden, which will be dedicated 
in the District of Columbia in the near 
future, is symbolic of the close and amicable 
relations between West Germany and the 
United States. 


The Congress, by Public Law 100-104, 
has designated October 6, 1987, the 304th 
anniversary of the arrival of the first 
German immigrants in Philadelphia, as 
“German-American Day” and has author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of that day. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
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hereby proclaim Tuesday, October 6, 1987, 
as German-American Day. I urge all Ameri- 
cans to learn more about the contributions 
of German immigrants to the life and cul- 
ture of the United States and to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 2nd day of Oct., in the year of 
our Lord nineteen hundred and eighty-se- 
ven, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the two hundred and 
twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:12 a.m., October 5, 1987] 


Department of Defense 





Nomination of Fred S. Hoffman To Be 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Public 


Affairs). October 2, 1987 





The President announced his intention to 
nominate Fred S. Hoffman to be Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs), De- 
partment of Defense. He would succeed 
Robert B. Sims. 


Since 1984 Mr. Hoffman has been Princi- 
pal Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Public Affairs at the Pentagon, in Wash- 
ington, DC. Prior to this, he was a reporter- 
editor with the Associated Press, 1949- 
1984. During Mr. Hoffman’s years with the 
Associated Press, he received several cita- 
tions and awards, including the Overseas 
Press Club Citation for reporting from Viet- 
nam and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Gold Medal for national security reporting. 


Mr. Hoffman attended Boston University. 
He served in the United States Army in 
1943. Mr. Hoffman was born December 26, 
1922, in Boston, MA. He is married, has one 
child, and resides in Alexandria, VA. 


Department of Defense 





Nomination of Robert Clifton Duncan To 
Be Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering. October 2, 1987 





The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Robert Clifton Duncan to 
be Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, Department of Defense. He would 
succeed Donald Alden Hicks. 

Since 1986 Mr. Duncan has been Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Research and 
Technology), at the Pentagon, Washington, 
DC. Prior to this, he was vice president of 
engineering, 1975-1986, and assistant vice 
president, 1969-1975, at the Polaroid Corp. 
in Waltham, MA. Mr. Duncan was assistant 
director, NASA_ Electronics Research 
Center, Cambridge, MA, 1967-1968; chief 
of the guidance and control division at 
NASA’s Manned Spacecraft Center, Hous- 
ton, TX, 1964-1967; special assistant to the 
director of defense, research, and engineer- 
ing in the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, 1961-1963; and chief, space pro- 
grams branch, astronautics development di- 
vision, Office of Chief Naval Operations, 
Washington, DC, 1960-1961. 

Mr. Duncan graduated from the United 
States Naval Academy (B.S., 1945), US. 
Naval Postgraduate School (B.S., 1953), and 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(S.M., 1954; Se.D., 1960). Mr. Duncan 
served in the United States Navy, 1945- 
1965. Mr. Duncan was born on November 
21, 1923, in Jonesville, VA. He is married, 
has four children, and resides in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Supreme Court of the United States 





Informal Exchange With Reporters on the 
Nomination of Robert H. Bork To Be an 
Associate Justice. October 2, 1987 





Q. The Republicans say Bork is finished. 
The President. | don’t think anyone has 
an answer on that yet, and I’m going to 
continue working as hard as I can to see 
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that he is appointed, as he should be, that 
he is confirmed. 

Q. How long will you fight for him? 

Q. Well, even Senator Lugar says that the 
numbers aren’t there and—— 

The President. Well—— 

Q. ——that you have to face the reality. 

The President. Well, I could answer you 
by quoting from others who've said the 
other. I don’t think anyone is quite sure 
yet. There is a body of undecided, 
and that’s the ones who hold the key to it. 
But remember—— 

Q. Do you think you'll know it next week, 
sir? 

The President. What? 

Q. Do you think you'll know next week? 

Q. ——the undecided? 

The President. Well, we'll know more 
than we know now, because next week they 
will vote in the committee. But then it de- 
pends on the floor of the Senate, and that 
will be a few weeks further on. 

Q. If he loses in committee, will you take 
it to the floor? If he loses in committee, will 
you pull it back? 

The President. We don’t know what the 
decision is going to be—or they may turn it 
out with no decision. 

Q. ——the phone calls this weekend? 

Q. How do you feel about that, sir? How 
would you feel about no recommendations? 

The President. Feel about no recommen- 
dations? That’s all right with me. It’s the 
Senate that’s got to make the decision. 


Note: The exchange began at 3:40 p.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





September 28 
The President met at the White House 
with: 


—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Frank C. Carlucci, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—members of the Ronald Reagan Presi- 
dential Foundation, for lunch. 


September 29 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Frank C. Carlucci, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 

—William H. Webster, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 


The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following to be members of the 
Board of Governors of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross for terms of 3 years. These 
are reappointments. 


Caspar W. Weinberger, Secretary of Defense. 

Donald Ian MacDonald, Special Assistant to the 
President for Drug Abuse Policy and Adminis- 
trator of the Alcohol, Drug Abuse, and Mental 
Health Administration, Department of Health 
and Human Services. 


The President sent to the Congress an 
amended fiscal year 1988 appropriations re- 
quest to provide $2 million to help imple- 
ment the Department of the Interior’s Fi- 
nancial Integration Review for Manage- 
ment System (FIRM). The implementation 
of FIRM would result in significant cost sav- 
ings and efficiency improvements by stand- 
ardizing and integrating administrative and 
accounting systems throughout the Depart- 
ment. The increase would be fully offset by 
proposed reductions in other Department 
of the Interior activities. This transmittal 
also includes amended fiscal year 1988 ap- 
propriations requests totaling $5,930,000 for 
the legislative branch. 


September 30 

The President met at the White House 
with Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Frank C. Carlucci, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. 





In the afternoon, the President hosted a 
reception for the Republican Eagles in the 
Residence at the White House. 


October 1 


The President met at the White House 
with: 


—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Frank C. Carlucci, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 


—Senators Robert Dole of Kansas, Alan 
K. Simpson of Wyoming, and Strom 
Thurmond of South Carolina, to discuss 
the Supreme Court nomination of 
Robert H. Bork; 


—Judge Robert H. Bork; 


—business community leaders, to discuss 
the Supreme Court nomination of 
Robert H. Bork; 


—U.S. Ambassadors Leonard Rochwarger 
(Fiji), James H. Michel (Guatemala), 
Peter R. Sommer (Malta), and Julian M. 
Niemezyk (Czechoslovakia), prior to 
their departure for their overseas posts; 


—officers of the International Union of 
Pure and Applied Physics. 


October 2 


The President met at the White House 
with: 


—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Frank C. Carlucci, 
Assistant to the President for National 
Security Affairs; 


—the Economic Policy Council; 


—Senators Dennis DeConcini of Arizona 
and J. James Exon of Nebraska, to dis- 
cuss the Supreme Court nomination of 
Robert H. Bork. 


In the morning, the President hosted a 
farewell reception for Secretary of Trans- 
portation Elizabeth Hanford Dole in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


In the afternoon, the President left the 
White House for a weekend stay at Camp 
David, MD. 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted September 30 


Robert S. Gawthrop III, 

of Pennsylvania, to be United States District 
Judge for the Eastern District of Pennsylva- 
nia, vice J. William Ditter, Jr., retired. 


Robert P. Ruwe, 
of Virginia, to be a Judge of the United 
States Tax Court for a term expiring 15 
years after he takes office, vice Charles R. 
Simpson, retired. 


Submitted October 1 


John R. Silber, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Advisory Board for Radio Broadcasting to 
Cuba for a term expiring October 27, 1989 
(reappointment). 


Beverly Fisher White, 

of Florida, to be a member of the National 
Museum Services Board for a term expiring 
December 6, 1990, vice Caroline H. Hume, 
term expired. 


The following-named persons to be mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors of the United 
States Institute of Peace for terms expiring 
January 19, 1991: 


William R. Kintner, of Pennsylvania (re- 
appointment). 

Morris I. Leibman, of Illinois (reappoint- 
ment). 

Sidney Lovett, of Connecticut (reappoint- 
ment). 

Richard John Neuhaus, of New York (re- 
appointment). 

Elspeth Davies Rostow, of Texas (new po- 
sition). 

W. Bruce Weinrod, of the District of Co- 
lumbia (reappointment). 
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Nominations—Continued 
Submitted October 2 


George Southall Vest, 

of Maryland, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Career Minister, 
for the personal rank of Career Ambassador 
in recognition of especially distinguished 
service over a sustained period. 


William S. Rose, Jr., 

of South Carolina, to be an Assistant Attor- 
ney General, vice Roger Milton Olsen, re- 
signed. 


Earl E. Gjelde, 

of Virginia, to be Under Secretary of the 
Interior, vice Ann Dore McLaughlin, re- 
signed. 


Melvin N.A. Peterson, 

of California, to be chief scientist of the 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Admin- 
istration (new position). 


Withdrawn October 2 


Dorothy Livingston Strunk, 

of Maryland, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Labor for Mine Safety and Health, vice 
David A. Zegeer, resigned, which was sent 
to the Senate on April 23, 1987. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released September 29 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the annual Board of Directors 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund and the World Bank 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Robert S. Gawthrop III to be 
United States District Judge for the Eastern 
District of Pennsylvania 
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Checklist—Continued 
Released September 29—Continued 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Robert P. Ruwe to be a 
Judge of the United States Tax Court 


Released October 1 


Transcript: 
Endorsements of Judge Robert H. Bork 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved September 28 


H.J. Res. 224 / Public Law 100-116 
Designating the week of October 18, 1987, 
through October 24, 1987, as “Benign Es- 
sential Blepharospasm Awareness Week” 


S. 1596 / Public Law 100-117 

To extend the period for waivers of State 
eligibility requirements to enable certain 
States to qualify for child abuse and neglect 
assistance 


SJ. Res. 135 / Public Law 100-118 
To designate October 1987 as 
American Heritage Month” 


Approved September 29 


“Polish 


HJ. Res. 324 / Public Law 100-119 


Increasing the statutory limit on the public 
debt 


Approved September 30 


HJ. Res. 362 / Public Law 100-120 
Making continuing appropriations for fiscal 
year 1988, and for other purposes 


H.R. 1163 / Public Law 100-121 

To amend section 902(e) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 to revise criminal pen- 
alties relating to certain aviation reports 
and records offenses 


SJ. Res. 191 / Public Law 100-122 

To provide for the extension of certain pro- 
grams relating to housing and community 
development, and for other purposes 
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Uniformed Services University of the Health 
Sciences—944, 1070 
Defense Management, President’s Blue Ribbon 
Commission on—781, 795 
Defense and national security 
Embassy security—808 
Intelligence—910, 911, 929 
Military strength and deterrence—993 
Deficit Reduction Coalition—791 
Democracy and freedom, President’s views—848, 
967, 968, 1051, 1052 
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Development Cooperation Agency, U.S. Interna- 
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Government's role—806, 839, 864 
Domestic Policy Council. See Cabinet 
Drug abuse and trafficking. See Law enforcement 
and crime 
Dwight David Eisenhower Centennial Commis- 
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Development, Agency for 
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Economic Bill of Rights—775, 777, 784, 787, 792, 
802, 804, 809, 838, 859, 860, 862, 866, 932, 
938, 952, 980, 988, 1021 

Economic justice. See Project Economic Justice, 


Presidential Task Force on 
Economic Policy Council. See Cabinet 
Economy, international 
See also Commerce, international 
Growth—896, 926, 984 
Economy, national 
See also Economic Bill of Rights 
Growth—776, 786, 839, 884, 909, 925, 932, 
937, 985, 1020, 1021, 1034, 1051 
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See Colleges and universities 
President’s views—106 
Education, Department of 
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Loan sales—977 
Secretary—836, 852 
Education, Intergovernmental Advisory Council 
on—885, 971 
Eisenhower commission. See Dwight David Ei- 
senhower Centennial Commission 
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America 
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FBI. See Justice, Department of 
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Department of 

Farming. See Agriculture 
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Government agencies and employees 
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INF. See Nuclear weapons, arms control negotia- 
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President’s visit—985 
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Organized crime. See Law enforcement and 
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Overseas Private Investment Corp. See Develop- 
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SDI. See Nuclear weapons 
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Strategic arms reduction talks. See Nuclear weap- 
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